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suffer from 
Greenhouse drip? 


‘Don’t let drips and draughts get the upper hand. 

<<. Keep them out with SYLGLAS Glazing and Scaling 
Se Tape, SYLGLAS ‘9 the amazing new product that 
J © forms. a PERMANENT water proof seal wherever it 
applied. You caf apply SYLGLAS to sreen- 
“houses, to walls and ceilings, to broken drain-pipes 

‘and guttering .. _all-over the house—it firmly «<heres 

any dry surface. Get some SYLGLAS today— 
{00 % useful seven days a week. 


AND SEALING TAPE 


available from Seedsmen, lronmongers, Builders’ Merchants. 
— es If any difficulty is experienced tn obtaining SYLGLAS please 
— write to the manufacturers for name of the nearest 


TMESYLGLAS COMPANY, I’ WELLCLOSE 
Telephone: ROYal 4833. Telegrams; Snowwhite, ido, London 
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PERMACOLOR 


COLOURED ROOFING FELT 


RED or GREEN 
per 16/6 roll 


I2yds. xlyd. wide 


Keep the bad weather out and be ready 
for Spring brightness—fix PERMACOLOR 
right away. 


DUSTLESS ind CLEAN TO HANDLE. 
DURABLE and ECONOMICAL. 


PERMACOLOR is fixed in the same manner 
as ordinary Roofing Felt. One roll is sufficient 
to cover a roof area of 100 square feet 
(allowing for laps, etc.) 


Also “ DURAFLEX"’ GREY ROOFING FELT 
from 6/7 per 6yds. X lyd. roll. 


There is only 


AVAILABLE FROM IRONMONGERS 
AND BUILDERS’ MERCHANTS 


MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY BY PERMANITE LTD 
1 


WITH 
j creer 
| 
PERMANITE 2 


“D” Series. 
All 8’ 3” wide, 
from £37, 5. 0. 


Lean-to's. Various 
widths, from £20.5.6 


Xe «SCIENTIFICALLY CONSTRUCTED TO GROW MORE AND LAST LONGER 
te TREMENDOUS STRENGTH ye MAXIMUM LIGHT 
%e WILL NOT WARP OR ROT ye ALL MODELS EXTENDIBLE 


Complete prefabricated units. Delivered free to your door. Erected on 
delivery. Deferred Terms. Full details of prices and 50 sizes available in: 


= OG from Oakworth Greenhouses, Dept. JRH, Weilington, Salop. 
| FREE CATAL UE THE NATION’S GREENHOUSE SPECIALISTS 3° 


Manganese Deficiency 


A SUMMING UP 
SYMPTOMS 


The commonest visual 
symptom of the defi- 


CONTROL 


Control of the deficiency 
may be effected by increas- 
ing soil acidity; the 


DEFICIENCY 


Deficiency of manganese, 
which affects all kinds of 
plants, is frequently asso- 


ciated with chalky or over- ciency is loss of the green application of manganese 
limed soils rich in organic colour between the veins compounds to the soil; in- 


jection of solid manganese 
sulphate into trees; and by 
spraying the foliage with a 
solution of manganese 
sulphate. 


matter. Its effects are often 
noted in old gardens where . 
terns which vary 
farmyard or stable manure 
and lime have been regu- cording to kind of plant 


larly applied formany years. | and to leaf shape. 


Information about manganese deficiency in horticultural crops may be 
obtained from our Agricultural Department. 
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CHEMICAL & CARBON PROD 
MEW BURLINGTON STREET LOW 


eiephene 172! tive Vines Cables 
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CARTERS TESTED SEEDS 


The distinction and quality of CARTERS TESTED SEEDS is 
recognised by all discriminating Gardeners everywhere. By 
scientific breeding and constant selection year after year, for 
more than 100 years, our strains of the finest quality vegetables 
and flowers of refinement have been evolved and perfected. 


“Blue Book of Gardening” 
Catalogue 
Free on Request 


134 Reagent Srazer, W.1 

129 Hovsoan, W C.1 

53a Victoria Stauet, E.C.4 
Houston Roan. S.E.23 


The Famous 


Price of Saw complete 
£38.10.0 


Hoe/Tiller attachment £15.15.0 


Cuts trees and logs up to 10” in diameter 
yet weighs only 144 Ibs. Saw unit interchangeable 
with Hoe/Tiller attachment. 


See our Exhibit on STAND No. 11/9, SMITHFIELD 
SHOW, EARLS COURT, December 2-6. 


Write for illustrated leaflet 
TARPEN ENGINEERING CO. LTD., 7 Ixworth House, Ixworth Place, 
London, S.W.3. Tel.: Kensington 3491 (7 lines) 
Makers of the famous TARPEN ELECTRIC HEDGE TRIMMER 


| HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
| SEEDSMEN 
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PARK, LONDON, S.W.20 
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WATERING 


The COOPER PEGLER INSTANTANEOUS 
CONTROL LANCE for watering plants, etc., in 
greenhouses, frames and in the open. 


For all types of 
SPRAYING & DUSTING MACHINES 
write for Catalogue to 
COOPER, PEGLER & CO.LTD 
P.O. Box No. 9—67 
BURGESS HILL, SUSSEX 


The‘Supra’Trolley Kneeler. Reg. Design 873960 
(1) Sloc-in-tray for ‘Moler’ trowel or hand-fork 
to assist gardener to rise. 
Rubber kneeling mat, 14° x7” x }”. 
Cast aluminium frame, overall height 4”. 
Hardwood rollers. 
to plant without rising or stooping 
Post paid 42/6 (U. K. ). Overseas 3/6 extra. 


700 “‘Moler’ Hand ‘Tool. Design 876159 
A unique new aid for Weeding, Lifting Bulbous 
Plants. Aeration, Raking 
Ladies’ Pattern (5 tines): 8 é, post paid (U.K.) 

Men's Pastere (6 tines): 9 6, post paid (U.K.) 
wes ee (2B in. o/a.): 12/6, post paid 
Our illustrated list of Tools and Brushes free on request 


(Moxwich) BRUSHES 


LIMITED 
Makers since 1814 


DAVEY PLACE, NORWICH, NORFOLK 


DOBBIE’S 


RELIABLE SEEDS * 


postage 
DOBBIE.Col" 4 


DEPT.R 


EDINBURGH:-7 


..+ while they are still in the 


vulnerable egg stage, with 


MURPHY 


WINTER WASHES 


* MORTEGG rar on 
* OVAMORT onc 
THIOL tHocyanate 


Obtainable from Seedsmen, Ironmongers and Chemists. 


THE MURPHY CHEMICAL COMPANY LTD. 


Wheathampstead. Herts. 
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new! different! 101 GARDEN USES |. 
unique | 


Easy to fill—will not 

scratch sink. 

Convenient to carry and beauti- 
fully balanced for pouring. 
Completely enclosed to stop 
splashing. 

Rustproof, lightweight and 
designed for easy storage. 

Two non-drip roses supplied 

for coarse or fine spray— 

they clip inside the lid 
when not in use. 


| Just cut it 
When you 
it! 


useful 


Take off the top 
and it can be 
used as a bucket! 
Graduated for 
measuring, extra 
deep for pump or 
syringe spraying. 
Natural, with lid, 
etc., in choice of 


| By-the-roll weather-] Bianching leeks, 
| proof sheeting to cut] celery, seakale 
atwill. Forblanching, Frosr pro tection- 
| forcing, frostand wind frames, lights, 
| protection, ripening- 
its uses are unlimited. 
At 7s. 9d. a roll. 
Contains 6 yards by 


2 feet of Gardex. 
49/ 6 | AS GOOD IN 
| 
THE GARDEN 


AS TEN EXTRA 


K plastic GREEN 


WATERING GAN FINGERS 


From Departmental Stores, Hardware 
and Garden Shops and Ironmongers. 


Please send full details of the Ekco Plastic Watering 
Can:— 


Made by 


RUBEROID 


ADDRESS .... and available from Ironmongers and 
{ 
L 


NAME . 


| Horticultural Sundriesmen everywhere 


THE RUBEROID COMPANY LTD. 
507, COMMONWEALTH HOUSE, 
I-19, NEW OXFORD $T., LONDON, W.C.1. 


EKCO PLASTICS LTD - EKCO WORKS 
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FRUIT TREES 
BRITISH GROWN R ES 
SHRUBS 
HEDGES 
SOFT FRUITS 


Rivers is the oldest and most experi- 
enced nursery in this country and has 
contributed a great deal to the Science 
of Horticulture. 

Write for 6d. catalogue 


Orders and queries receive prompt individual 
attention whether large or small. 


THOMAS RIVERS & SON LTD 


SAWBRIDGEWORTH - HERTS 
TELEPHONE 2338 


& SYRINGES 

MASTER 
Fo ALL youk spraying nitds 


Simple, Easy Action, Brass throughout. Takes all insec- 

ticides, with bend for underleaf spraying. Highly 

suitable for spraying hormones on Tomatoes 

or Seedlings in the 

reenhouse. See your 

eedsman or tren- 
monger. 


Registered 
Design. 


Send for liluswrated List 


The PHILIP B. WALDRON CO., 
Kings Road, Tyseley, BIRMINGHAM, 11 


ORDER IT NOW! 


Here comes To 
bee's Big New 1957- 
4 


1958 Catalogue-an 
old friend with a new 
look and improve- 
ments to help you to 


Its 116 pa de- 
scribing 2000 varie- 
ties of Ornamental 
Trees, Shrubs, Her- 
baceous Plants, 
Fruit and Roses are 
liberally illustrated 
and offer you top 
quater products 
only, plus Toynbee 
service, which means éverything yet costs you 
nothing. 


Order your 


order) and 
CATALOGUE 


YOUR GUIDE TO A BEAUTIFUL GARDEN 
TOYNBEE’S NURSERIES, BARNHAM, 
BOGNOR REGIS, SUSSEX Ecstergate 4/2/3 


NOW, 1/- (credited on first 
Rose 


SPRAVING 


simplified 


The simplest and most effective way of spray- 


| ing is with a Monitor. One-handed action, 
— | 
Ww 


versatility and unequalled coverage—these are 
the advantages. See them at your ironmongers 
or seed merchants, or write for descriptive 
literature. 


MODEL 
$28 


model provides a dif- 


This 2-pint capacity 

fused spray or projects 
a 10-ft. jet without con- 
tinuous pumping. In 


polished brass with easy- 
to-grip handle. 56/- 


See also the HDI one-pint 
sprayer 50/- 


it must be a 


MONITOR 


MONITOR ENGINEERING & OIL APPLIANCES LTD. 
STECHFORD BIRMINGHAM, 33 
4 Member of the Parkinson & Cowen Group 


| of Sawbridgeworth 

| 
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ALL-CEDAR 


GREENHOUSES 


FOR 


ALL PURPOSES 
Painting 
Low 
Upkeep 
Costs 
C. H. WHITEHOUSE Lip. 
~ ‘Phone FRANT 247 Buckhurst Works, FRANT, Sussex 
td Now you can start earlier and enjoy 
sooner a wider range of plants and 


flowers 
whether you have 
* a cold or heated 


greenhouse. te 
; Hurmex ‘Propagator’ consists of 
a low voltage warming wire em- 
» bedded in sand on which you stand 
seed pans and pots surrounded 
with granulated peat. Large 
enough for average needs, it fits 
any greenhouse bench. Current 
consumption is low and controlled 
by a thermostat. You get 5 sq. ft. 
of propagating area for 3d. or 4d. 


new Humex he Guat of heating 
Electric ‘PROPAGATOR? fait 
for seed germination and striking of cuttings 


Please send me, without atten, ins. x ft. 9 ins. x 12} ins. 
POST TO-DAY on the Humex ‘Propagator’ A.C. Mains 200-250 v. Supplied 
NAME with peat, glass for top, 
soi rmometer, 6 seed pans, 
ADDRESS 
” ROBERTS ELECTRICAL CO. LTD. (DEPT. RHP), Humex — 
} 11-13 High Road, Byfleet. Surrey. Phone: Byfleet £12.10.0 carr PAID 
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THE STORY OF 


STRAWSON 
GREENHOUSES 


The Final Phase 


At last the Greenhouse is ready to 
leave the Strawson , 
Works where it has 
been planned 
and built with 4 
the finest @ 
materials by 
the most 
experienced 
craftsmen in 
the country. 
After it has 
been thor- 
oughly tested and approved, each section 
is carefully loaded on to a specially de- 
signed lorry which will deliver the Green- 
house to its site in perfect condition. 
There it is erected by the men who 
have lived with the building almost from 
its birth, and there it will stay for many 
a year, proving without any doubt that 
the Finest Greenhouses in the Country 
are Strawson made. 


THE “GODSTONE” 

Among the and varied types 
of Greenhouses rf Garden Buildings 
made by Strawsons, we show here the 
very popular “* Godstone ""—an Outdoor 
Nursery or a Garden Bedroom. Ideai, 
too, for writing or sewing in the garden 
on sunny Spring days, sheltered from 
the winds. 


“A Personal Service” 

Enquiries should be addressed to Mr. 
R. F. Strawson, who will personally send 
estimates and full particulars of the fam- 
ous Strawson range of Greenhouses, 
Frames and Greenhouse Heating. 


G. F. STRAWSON & SON, HORLEY, 
SURREY Tel.: Horley 130 


THE BREEDERS 
FOR NEARLY 100 YEARS 


You can confidently order one 
tree for your garden or many 
for an orchard if you write to 
LAXTON’S. You can rely on 
trees sent direct from us—and on 
individual attention, however small 
your order. For nearly 100 years 
the new and improved varieties we 
have developed have been building 
up our exceptional reputation for 
outstanding quality, and we grow, 
of course, all ordinary popular 
varieties. Our nurseries are regu- 
larly inspected by the Ministry of 
Agriculture and the latest develop- 
ments in scientific breeding and 
cultivation are used by us to your 
benefit. LAXTON’S stocks have 
won over 250 awards .. . let 
them ensure success for you. 


Sor Puut 
and Roses 


YOUR 1957/58 MANUAL 


Laxton’ s 


Write for it 
NOW 


LAXTON BROS. NURSERYMEN LTD. 
Bedford Nursery, Thrapston Road, 
Huntingdon 
FRUIT TREE RAISERS 
NURSERYMEN & SEEDSMEN 
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FITZPATRICKS 


Stone Merchauts | 


455 Old Ford Rd. 
LONDON, E.3. 


Telephone 
ADVance 299! 


TRADE SUPPLIED 


Plant 
Tokens 


The answer to the gift problem for 
anyone who loves flowers is obviously 
‘something for the garden’—but what? 
Give a GARDEN LOVER’S GIFT 
TOKEN and let them choose what they 
like best from our attractive and inform- 
ative catalogues of 


SHRUBS + ROSES + PERENNIALS 
FRUIT TREES 
WATER LILIES & AQUATICS 
GIFTS THAT GROW IN YOUR 


FRIENDS’ AFFECTIONS 
from 


RSERIES 
PERNOOWN DORSET - Ext. 1742 


EST. 1815 
By Appointment 
Te Her Maj 


esty Queen Elizabeth |i 
Seedsmen 


HIGHEST QUALITY 


SELECTED ON THE | 
PEDIGREE SYSTEM 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES 

fully describing the best vegetable seeds, 
flower seeds, and everything for the 
Garden or Farm posted frestoapplicants. | 


TOOGOOD & SONS LTD. | 
SOUTHAMPTON, ENGLAND 


By to 
Appointment H.M. Queen 
Nurserymen Elizabeth The 
& Seedsmen Queen M 


areinvariably a problem but ‘something 
for the garden”’ is assured of a welcome. 


We supply 


GIFT TOKENS 


to any value. 


The recipient may order from the vast 
range of garden subjects which we 
stock. 


Trees and Shrubs; Herbaceous, 
Alpine and Aquatic plants; Roses 
{including species and old-fashioned 
varieties); Fruit; Bulbs; Vegetable 
and Flower Seeds; Summer Bedding 
and Greenhouse plants; etc. 


Catalogues on application 


HILLIER & SONS 
WINCHESTER 


EVERYTHING UNDER 


PESTS 
WEEDS & 
BACTERIA 


with a 


% MAKE YOUR OWN 


P LA NTO j DS JOHN INNES COMPOST 


Electric SOIL STERILISER 


Here’s the Steriliser you've been waiting for. Handles one bushel every 
4S hours. All plants grow better, all pests and bacteria are destroyed. 
And it’s electric—no mess, no trouble and a bushel costs under 2d. to 
sterilise. Heavy steel construction, mica insulation, finished in green 


stoved enamel with heavily galvanised sole plate and 
fitted 6 feet 3-core cable. Voltages 200/20 or 230/50. £ 5 ‘ 5 . 0 


FRED STREETER’S 


SOIL BLOCK 
MAKER 


Sow seeds in soil blocks and save weeks of 
valuable growing time. Plants thrive when 
you plant out—the delicate root growth 
is undisturbed. Make them with Fred 
Streeter’s Soil Block Maker—after a few 
minutes’ practice you'll be able to make 
over 100 per hour using any potting 


rdin ar soil. 
” To make one bushel of compost : 
John Innes Compost Fertiliser 10}d. pkt. 
John Innes Potting Fertiliser at 104d. pket. 
PLANTOIDS LTD. BROMLEY, KENT 
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in ‘Extracts from the Proceedings.” 


All Book Notes are indexed together under ‘Book Notes” by authors and titles. 
All Trial Reports are indexed under Wisley Trials. 
All Diseases and Pests are indexed together under Plant Diseases and Plant Pests. 
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® Award given after trial at Wisley. 


(a)—Azalea. 
(e)—Early-flowering, 
(p)—Perennial (Aster). 


Abelia grandiflora, 368 
Abies cilicica, 170 
koreana, 19 
Acacia dealbata, 328 
leprosa, 196 
ligulata, 346 
Acer cappadocicum, 423 
griseum, 332, 370, 37 
hersii, 412 
nikoense, 332, 412 
palmatum, 332, 412 
and mist technique propagation, 459, 
475 
atropurpureum, 298, 421 
dissectum, A.G.M. 1956...129, 418 
atropurpureum, 298 
pensylvanicum, 412 
platanoides, 412 
Drummondii, A.M. 1956...36 
pseudoplatanus Brilliantissimum, 27 
rubrum, 412 421 
rufinerve, 20, 412 
saccharinum, 420 
and mist technique propagation, 460 
laciniatum, 412 
Achillea clypeolata, 204 
taygetea, 204 
Achimenes longiflora x smithiantha sul- 
phurea, 53 
Adenium coetaneum, by 
Mason, 14, 21-2 
A.M. 1956...14, 21, 23, 36, 52, 70 
obesum, 22 
Aerides (Herman Slade g.) St. Albans, 
C.C. 1957...76, F.C.C. 1957...76 
Aesculus dallimorei, 24 
by Alfred B. Melles, 29, 87 
hippocastaneum, 87, 88 
neglecta erythroblastos, 22 
octandra, 87, 88 
Afzelia sp., 6 
Agapanthus orientalis Trudy, A.M. 1957 
§25 
Aglaeonema angustifolia, 20 
Ajuga bombycina, 169 
pyramidalis, 204 
variegata, 204 


L. Maurice 


(b)—Border (Carnation). 
(1)—Late-flowering. 


(C)—Cos (Lettuce). 
(p)}—Perpetual-flowering (Carnation). 
s.f.t.—Selected for trial. 


Akebia x pentaphylla, 215 
quinata, A.M, 1956...36 
The Fruiting of, by W. Sykes, 70, 215 
trifoliata, 215 
Alchemilla mollis, 417 
Alkanna incana, §7, 170 
tinctoria, 169 
Allamanda cathartica, 197 
Allium carinatum, 70 
cyaneum, 320 
falcifolium, 240 
flavum, 53 
tuberosum, 53 
Alnus oregona, 241 
Alsophila australis, 194 
Amana graminifolia, 4, 43 
Amaracus pulcher, 320 
Amarcrinum howardii, 322 
Amelanchier alnifolia, 20 
Anagallis arvensis ssp. foemina, 6 
Anchusa angustissima, 53 
, Caespitosa, 57, 53, 90, 170, 391 
Loddon Royalist, A.M. 1957...12, 337 
Anderson, E. B., on Hellebores, 83-7, 
279-93 
Androsace jacquemontii, A.M. 1957...44 
strigillosa, 90 
Anemone apennina, 202, 372 
blanda, 171, 202 
ingrami, 371 
caucasica, 372 
coronaria, 44, 166, 167, 372 
nemorosa, 372 
pavonina, 372 
Angraecum distichum, 73 
Annual General Meeting, 1957...1-2, 72 
Report of, 142-56 
Report for 1956, 46-70 
1958, 498 
Ansellia gigantea nilotica, 77 
Anthemis cupaniana, 418, 422 
Anthericum algeriense, A.M. 1957...67 
liliastrum, 377 
thurium sp., 27 
andreanum Margaret, 237 
Michele Hein, 23 
scherzerianum, 6 
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Anthurium scherzerianum, Blood Ball, | Arundinaria anceps, 249 


A.M. 1957.-.57, 357 aristata, 254 
Ghent Orb, A.M. 1957. “57, 357 auricoma, 249, 254 
Anthyllis montana rubra, A.M. 1956...134 falcata, 253 


falconeri, 253 

fastuosa, 53, 249, 250, 254 

gigantea, 251, 252 

graminea, 254 

japonica, 247, 249, 254 

macrosperma, 254 

marmorea, 253 

murielae, 250 

nitida, 248, 249, 250 

razumowskyi, 249 

simonii, 253 

chino, 253 

spathiflora, 250 

tecta, 251, 252 

vagans, 250 
Asclepias curassavica, 455 
Asperula hirta, 90 
Asphodelus fistulosus, 169 

microcarpus, 169 
Associates of Honour, 54, 152 
Aster alpinus, 492 

(p) Autumn Glory, s.f.t., 65 


Aphelandra squarrosa Louisae, A.M. 
1957---23, 51, 68, 447 
Aphis, damage from, 517 
Aponogeton distachyus, 391 
Apple Allington Pippin and _ capsid 
damage, 517 
Beauty of Bath, 55 
Bramley’s Seedling and bud damage, 157 
scab, 517 
Brownlee’s Russet, 7 
Charles Ross and capsid damage, 517 
Cox’s Orange Pippin, 7, 121 
and scab, 517 
(Cox’s Orange Pippin x Sturmer 
Pippin) x Cox’s Orange Pippin, 56 
Edward VII and capsid damage, 517 
scab, 517 
George Cave, 55 
Golden Delicious, 7 
Irish Peach, 55 
Laxton’s Superb, 7 
and scab, 5:7 


Melba, 55 (p) Ballet Girl, s.f.t., 65 

Merton Beauty, 118 biettii, 492 
Prolific, 118 (p) Coombe Violet, A.M.*® 1956...92 
Russet, 118 (p) Crimson Brocade, F.C.C.* 1956... 
Worcester, 118 92 

No. 3218...56 (p) Dancing Girl, s.f.t., 65 

No. 3626...56 (p) Elegance, s. f.t. 65 

Ontario, 7 farreri, 492 


(p) julia, s.f.t, 65 

(p) No. 13, 8.f.t., 64 

(p) No. 15, s.f.t., 65 

(p) No. 20, s.f.t., 64 

(p) Nocturne, H.C.* 1956...92 

(p) Percy J. Thrower, s.f.t., 1957--.64 
(p) Persian Rose, s.f.t., 64 

(p) Picture, F.C.C.* 1956...92 

(p) Scottish Lass, s.f.t., 66 


Sandlin Duchess, 7 

scab, damage from, 517 

Scars and Blemishes, by Prof. H. W. 
Miles, 156—7, 513-19 

spraying programme, 519 

Sturmer Pippin, 7 } 

White Transparent, 56 

Worcester Pearmain, 121 

and scab, 517 


Aquilegia aurea, 89 
bertoloni, 377 
Blue King, 5 
Crimson Star, 5 
discolor, 377 
Langdon’s Rainbow, 5 
Snow Queen, 5 
Arachnis Maggie Oei, 30 
Arachnopsis Eric Holttum, 30 


scouleri, 492 

(p) September Ruby, H.C.* 1956... 92, 
194 (erratum) 

souliei, 492 

subcoeruleus, 492 
Wendy, 492 

tongolensis, by A. Grierson, 143 492 
Napsbury, 143, 492 

(p) Tudor Rose, H.C.*® 1956...92 


yunnanensis, 492 
Napsbury, 204, 492 
Asteriscus maritimus Supreme, 97 
Astilbe japonica, 417, 423 
simplicifolia, 333 
Athyrium filix foemina, 24 
Autumn Fruits and Berries, Decorative, 
by Lanning Roper, 1-12, 11-20 
Award of Garden Merit, by G. E. 
Peterson, 127-9 
Azalea hybrids and mist technique 
propagation, 475 


Araucaria araucana, 19 

Arbutus andrachne, 166 
unedo, 20, 378 

Arcteria nana, 509 

Aristolochia auricularia, 169 
hirta, 49, 169 

Armeria maritima Tiree, 90 

Vindictive, 390 

Artemisia leucophylla, 416 
ludoviciana, 417 

Arum lilies, see Zantedeschia aethiopica 

Aruncus sylvester kneiffii, 69 
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Azara dentata, A.M. 1957...22, 357, 509 
microphylla, 161 


Bamboos, by Graham Stuart Thomas, 82, 
247-55, 403 _ 
busa arundinacea, 255 
laydeckeri, 253 
Bartonia aurea, 502 
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Carpinus turczaninowii, 370 
Caryopteris clandonensis, 367 

and mist technique propagation, 140, 


incana, 367 
mongholica, 367 
Cassia corymbosa, 322, 456 
Cassinia fulvida, 419, 422 
Cassiope Edinburgh, A.M. 1957...45 
wardii, 1§3, 509 
Catalpa bignonioides, 12 
Caterpillars, scars caused by, 515 
Cattleya (Bob Betts g.) White Wings, 26 
Ceanothus dentatus, 494 
Gloire de Versailles, and mist tech- 
nique propagation, 475 
impressus, F.C.C. 1957...22, 142, 494, 
509 
pumilus, 240 
Cedrus libani pendula, 91 
Celastrus scandens, 13, 20 
Celeriac Alabaster, H.C.* (Hansen) 1956 
+++263 
H.C.*® (Ohlsen)...263 
A.M.® (Daehnfeldt) 1956...262 
Balder, H.C.® 1956...263 
Giant Prague, A.M.*® 1957...262 
Globus, A.M.* 1957...262 
Tellus, H.C.* 1956...263 
Celery, sown too early, 129 
Celsia acaulis, 489 
arcturus, 491 
Centaurea gymnocarpa, 417 
Ceratostigma plumbaginoides, 368 
willmottianum, 368 
Cercidiphyllum japonicum, 330 
Cercidium floridum, 237 
microphyllum, 237 
Cereus giganteus, 76, 236 
thurberi, 236 
Cestrum aurantiacum, 456 
nocturnum, 14 
parqui, 70, 456 
purpureum smithii, 456 
Chaenomeles Jane Taudevin, 19 
speciosa Moerloesii, A.M. 1957...19, 
308, 509 
x superba Simonii, 161 
Chalk, Gardening on, Sir Frederick 
Stern, 110, III, 113-16, 370-8 
Chamaecyparis lawsoniana erecta aurea, 


417 
fletcheri, 418 
obtusa crippsii, 419, 422 
nana, 417 
pisifera filifera aurea compacta, 422 
squarrosa sulphurea, 422 
Chelsea Show, 1957, 90-5 
Arrangements for, 187-9 
Cherry Merton Biggareau, 118 
Bounty, 118 
Favourite, 118 
Glory, 118 
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Cherry Merton, Heart, 118 Chrysanthemum Daisy May, s.f.t., 54 


Premier, 118 
Cheyne Mead, Early flowering rhodo- 
dendrons at, 99 
The rock garden at, 98 
Chimonanthus praecox, 160, 500 
luteus, 73 
Chincherinchee sp., 3 
Chionodoxa lochiae, 171 
sardensis, 161 
=, Lord Burlington’s garden at, 
I 
Choisya ternata, 209 
Chrysanthemum Aileen, A.M. 1957... 
80 
Albert Shoesmith, 4o 
(e) Alice Katherine Johnson, A.M. 
2956...217, 
Allan Ruff, s.f.t., 
Enid Waivers, P.C. 1957-. 
2 
(e) Amy Shoesmith, A.M. 1956...217 
Andy Pandy, s.f.t., 84 
(e) Appeal, A.M. 1956...217 
Apricot My Lady, P.C. 1956...40 
Apricot Princess Anne, A.M. 1956... 
40, 221 
Ashfield Pink, A.M. 1957...8z 
Audrey Shoesmith, A.M. 1956...39, 
221 
Bill Walters, A.M. 1956...222 | 
Bishop bug on, 522 
(e) Blissfull, AM. 1956...217 
(e) Brenda Talbot, F.C.C.* 1956... 
Brenda Talbot, A.M. 
2 
Bronze Covent Garden, P.C. 1957... 
82, 83 
Bronze Mayford Perfection, 47 
Bronze Sheila Rose, P.C. 1957...87 
(e) Cameo, A.M. 1956...218, A.M.* 


1957...83 
(e) Capital, AM. 1956...218 
carinatum, 3 
Chamaelon, 3 
Double Fringed Improved, 3 
Northern Star, 4 
Champagne, A.M. 1956...39, 222 
Cherry Ripe, s.f.t., 83 | 
(e) Chick, F.C.C.* 1956...94 
Christine, s.f.t., 83 
Christmas Flame, A.M. 1056...41, 222 
Christmas Greeting, F.C.C. 1956...47, 
222 
Confidence, A.M. 1957...80 
Coon, A.M. 1956...39, 222 
Coral, A.M. 1956...218 
Coral Reef, 8z 
ae Tom Thumb Primrose 


Gem 
Tom Thamb Golden Gem, 4 
Corsair, A.M. 1956...40, 222 
Cream Pride, s.f.t., 82 
Cutie, s.f.t., 84 


Danny, s.f.t., 83 

(e) Demure, A.M. 1956...218 
Dennis Shoesmith, A.M. 1957...87 
densum, 416 

Dorothea, 1957.+.82 

Dusky, s.f.t., 

Elizabeth Edney, A.M. 1956...222 
Emily, 80 

Eugene, A.M. 1957...50 

Eve, s.f.t., 84 

(e) Fancyfree, A.M. 1956...218 
Fenland Pride, s.f.t., 82 

Florence Shoesmith, A.M. 1956...40, 


222 
(e) Flower Song, A.M. 1956...218 
Forty Niner, A.M. —_ .40, 223 
Fred Woolman, s.f.t., 

Friar Tuck, A.M. neh ng -39, 223 
frutescens, 368 

Gallant, A.M. 1956...39, 223 
Gazelle, s.f.t., 82 

(e) George Wilson, A.M. 1956...218 
Golden Orfe, s.f.t., 82 

Golden Rays, A.M. 1957...82 

Good Taste, A.M. 1956...82, 223 
Green Goddess, A.M. 1956...39, 223 
(e) Imp, A.M, 1956...218 

Incurved Delightful, A.M. 1957...87 
(e) Incurved Golden Beauty, A.M. 

1956...219 
(e) Incurving Brenda Talbot, A.M. 

1956...219 
Incurving Cream Brenda Talbot, name 

changed, 83 
Incurving Cream Talbot, &? 
Jacqueline, A.M. 1957...87 
Janet Amiel, A.M. 1957...82 
Jean Margaret, A.M. 1957...80 
Jennifer Hughes, 
(e) Jennifer Pearce, A.M. 1956...83, 


219 

(e) Joseph Reid Johnson, A.M. 1956... 
219, F.C.C. 1957...80 

Joy, s.f.t., 84 

Kenneth Whitfield, A.M. 1957.. 

(e) Kismet, A.M. 1956...219 

(e) Lady Superior, A.M. 1956...80, 219 

Lemon Dwarf, s.f.t., 82 

Lilac Day, s.f.t., 82 

Lilac Moon, A.M. 1957...87 

Little Louise, s.f.t., 84 

(e) London’s Pride, F.C.C.* 1956...94 

Lustre, s.f.t., 84 

Magnetic, A.M. 1957...82 

(e) Maid Marion, A.M. 1956...827, 
219 

Marble, s.f.t., 82 

Margaret Meredith, A.M. 1957...82 

Marie Brunton, A.M. 1956...223 

(e) Marketeer, A.M. 1956...82, 219 

Market Gold, Aspermy virus in, 708, 

340, 341 
Mary Selvey, A.M. 1956...40, 223 


| 
| 
j 


iNDEX 


Chrysanthemum Mary Wilson, A.M. 


Milo, s.f.t., 84 

Monarch, 80 

Muriel Ruff, s.f.t., 83 

Nurse, s.f.t., 83 

(e) Orange Peach Blossom, A.M.* 
1956...93, A.M. 1957... 

(e) Orange Sweetheart, F.C.C.* 1956... 
93 

parthenium aureum, go 

Pastel Beauty, 40 

Pattie, s.f.t., 84 

(e) Pauline Whetton, A.M. 1956...220 

Peace, A.M. 1956...39, 223 

Peach Brenda Talbot, s.f.t., 82 

(e) Peter Shoesmith, A.M. 1956...220 

Petite, s.f.t., 83 

Picolino, s.f.t., 84 

(e) Pink Dawn, F.C.C.* 1956...94 

(e) Pink Pride, A.M.* 1956...93 

Poppet, F.C.C.*...83 

Primrose Jessie Habgood, A.M. 1957... 
& 


4 
Red Leader, A.M. 1956...83, 223 

Red Wildfire, P.C. 1957...87 
Reflexed Red Balcombe, P.C. 1956... 


40 
(e) Regalia, A.M. 1956...80, 81, 83, 220 
Rival’s Rival, A.M. 1956...47, 224 
Rose Cleone, 40 
Rose John Woolman, P.C. 1957...82 
Roseverne, Stunt virus in, 107, 340 
Royal Oak, A.M. 1956...39, 224 
Ruby Wilson, A.M. 1957...87 
Ruby Woolman, 84 
Rusty, s.f.t., 84 
Salmon Brenda Talbot, s.f.t., 3 
Salmon Fairie, s.f.t., 84 
Salmon Sheila Rose, 87 
(e) Sarah Riley, A.M. 1956...220 
segetum Eastern Star, 4 
Eldorado, 4 
Senator, A.M. 1956...39, 224 
Silver Rose, A.M. 1956...40, 224 
(e) Snowdance, A.M. 1956...220 
Southport Bronze, So 
Stanhope Crimson, 8z 
Starbrite, A.M. 1957...50 
Starfire, A.M. 1957...80 
(e) Starlight, A.M. 1956...220 
Suez, A.M. 1956...40, 224 
(e) Sultan, A.M. 1956...220 
(e) Sunavon, A.M. 1956...220, F.C.C. 
1957---80 
Sungold, A.M. 1957...82 
Sunset, s.f.t., 83 
Susie, s.f.t., 84 
(e) Sweet Melody, A.M. 1956...221 
Sylvia Sankers, 40 
Talisman, A.M. 1957...84 
Tangerine, A.M. 1956...39, 224 
Teddy Doig, 40 
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Chrysanthemum (e) ‘l'iptoe, A.M. 1956... 
Vicki Woolman, 84 {221 
Vista Vision, A.M. 1957...8.f.t., 82 
Wally Ruff, s.f.t., 83 
Welbeck, A.M. 1957...87 
(e) Westfield Bronze A.M.* 1956...94 
White John Woolman, A.M. 1956... 

221 
(e) White Swan, A.M. 1956...221 
(e) White Una, A.M.* 1956...94 
(e) William Dodd, A.M. 1956...221 
Wilton Yellow, A.M. 1957...80 
Winter Sun, A.M. 1956...39, 224 
Wisbech Pride, s.f.t., 82 
(e) Woking Bouquet, F.C.C.* 1956...94 
Wyvern, A.M. 1957...87 
Yellow Elizabeth Anne, 80 
Yellow Marvel, A.M. 1956...39, 225 
Yellow Orbit, A.M. 1956...40, 225 
(e) Yellow Triumph, F.C.C.* 1956...93 
Yellow Una, A.M. 1957...80, 81 
Chrysanthemums and mist technique 
propagation, 473 
The Cure of, from some Virus Diseases 
by Heat, by M. Hollings, and B. 
Kassanis, 107-8, 339-42 

Chusquea aristata, 251 
culeou, 250 

Cibotium schiedei, 195 

Cineraria maritima, 89, 417 

Cirrhopetalum rothschildeanum, 77 

Cistus purpureus, 166 

Clare, T. C., on Zantedeschia aethiopica, 
135, 491 

Clarkia elegans, 502 
pulchella, 502 


| Clematis alpina, 373 


armandii, 373 
macropetala, 373 
montana, 373 


rubens, 329 
No. 17...24 
No. 19...24 
No. 22...24 


spooneri, 329, 373 
tangutica, 11 
uncinata retusa, 69 
Cleome Helen Campbell, s.f.t., 67 
spinosa Pink Queen, s.f.t., 67 
White Queen, s.f.t., 67 


Clerodendron bungei, 368 


fargesii, 18, 377 
thomsonae, 197 
trichotomum, 18 
ugandense, 322, 456 
= alnifolia paniculata, A.M. 1956... 
3 
barbinervis, 53, 70 
Clivia caulescens, 439 
gardenii, 439 
miniata, 134, 438, 439 
nobilis, 439 
Clivias Thriving Outdoors, by Douglas 
Elliott, 134, 438-9 


| 
Mickie, s.f.t., 84 

im 
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Codiaeum variegatum, 412 Crinum flaccidum, by T. R. N. Lothian, 


Coelogyne cristata, 27 105-6, 344-7 
Colchicum ancyrense, 172 pedunculatum, 345 
decaisnei, 54 powellii, 377 
sp., 97 Crocosmia masonorum, A.M. 1957...53, 
Columnea Souvenir Alphonse de Meter, 23 59, 447 : 
sp., 4 Crocus ancyrensis, 17! 
Colutea arborescens, 20 aureus, 371 
Colvin, Brenda, Percy Cane, and L. biflorus, 171 
Milner White, on Garden Design in weldenii, A.M. 1956...40, 135 
Relation to reduction of Labour and Fairy, 44, 45 


Maintenance Costs, 294-302 
Commelina benghalensis, 413 
Convolvulus cneorum, 391 

mauritanicus, 377 


Cooper, Gordon, on The Gardens at 


Brattles Grange, 124-31, 416-24 
Cornus alba, 321 
elegantissima, 24 
amomum, 321 
canadensis, 321 
capitata, 20 
florida, 20 
rubra, 199, 331 


and mist technique propagation, 


475 
kousa, 130, 321, 331, 421 
chinensis, A.M. 1956...20, 37 
mas, 161 
nuttallii, 331, 374 
paucinervis, 321 
Coronilla glauca, A.M. 1957...75 
parviflora, 169 
Corydalis densiflora, 171 
Corylopsis glabrescens, 19 
paucifiora, 74, 422, 501 
willmottiae, 74 
Corylus avellana contorta, 6 
Cosmos bipinnatus, 4 
Gloria, 4 
sulphureus, 4 
Orange Flare, 4 
Cotinus coggygria, 412 
Cotoneaster adpressus praecox, 91 
buxifolius, 16 
conspicuus decorus, 15, 378 
Cornubia, 16 
dammeri, 16, 208, 212 
x exburiensis, 16 
franchettii sterniana, 3, 16, 378 
frigidus, 16 
horizontalis, 16, 204, 378 
microphyllus, 11, 16, 208 
conspicuus, 3 
x rothschildiana, 16 
salicifolius fructu luteo, 16 
thymifolius, 331 
wardii, 16 
watereri, 16, 378, 512 


Cox, E. H. M., and P. A. Cox, on Some 
Impressions of the Western States of 


the U.S.A., 76-9, 235-41 
Crataegus carrierei, 13 
X grignonensis, 15 


caeruleus, 5 
cancellatus, 171 
chrysanthus, 73, 17! 
Advance, 17 
Blue Giant, A.M. 1957...16, 258 
Cream Beauty, 17 
Morning Star, 
Spotlight, 17 
Sunset, 17 
Yellow Queen, r7 
kotschyanus, 367 
nubigena, §1, 170, 171, 173 
nudiflorus, 97 
reticulatus, 4 
speciosus, 367 
susianus, 169 
suterianus, 171 
tomasinianus, 371! 
vernus albiflorus, A.M. 1957...5, 44 
Cryptomeria japonica elegans, 422 
Cupressus arizonica glauca, 416, 420 
lusitanica glauca, 378 
macrocarpa, 89, 378 
Curcuma roscoeana, A.M. 1957...53, 72 
Currant, black, Malvern Cross, 55 
Curtis, C. H., on Cyenoches chloro- 
chilon, 13, 22- 
Curtonus paniculatus, A.M. 1956...37 
Cyananthus lobatus, 320 
microphyllus, 320 
Cyclamen africanum, 9! 
cilicium, 172 
coum, A.M. 1956...135, 419 
cyprium, C.C. 1957...92 
graecum, 167, 377 
libanoticum, 173 
maritimum, 167 
neapolitanum, 167, 168, 377, 419, 513 
album, C.C. 1957...97 
orbiculatum, 48, 135, 161, 167, 168, 
172, 173 
alpinum, 172 
persicum, 167 
pseudibericum, A.M. 1956...41, §8, 
135,173 
pseudo-maritimum, 167 
repandum, 5, 167, 168 
unhealthy, 21 
Cyenoches chlorochilon, 23, 38, 77 
by C. H. Curtis, 13, 22-3 
Goliath, F.C.C. 1957...77 
Stonehurst, 13, 22, A.M. 1956...38 
Cymbidiella rhodochila, 30 


J 
} 
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| 
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| 
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INDEX 


Cymbidium (Adele Sander g.) Magga 
Dan, 28 


| 


| 


(Balkis g.) Arctic Spring, A.M. 1957... | 


28, 259 
Dorothy, 28 
(Bodmin Moor g.) Coppice, 29 
Stonehurst, 28 


(Burgundian g.) Long Island, A.M. | 


1957.--28, 260 
Cygnus, 26 
devonianum, C.C, 1957...28 


(Euphrates g.) Kara Su, A.M. 1957... | 


28, 260 
(Fascination g.) Harris, 29 
Kingsworthy, 28 


Nubian, 29 
(Faust g.) Dark Symphony, 27 
(Flavian g.) Latour, A.M. 1957...28, 
260 


(Henry Davis g.) Castle Hill, P.C. 1957 


(Irish Pearl g.) Aldworth, 29 
(Ivanhoe g.) Cavalier, 27 
Sun, 28 
(Jade g.) Blush, 28 
(Lady Moxham g.) Kingsworthy, A.M. 
1957---28, 260 
Rosamond, 26 
St. André, 28 
(Lucense g.) Greengold, 2 
(Minuet g.) Pink Spiral, 77 
(Neville Chamberlain g.) Majestic, 29 
(Pixeana g.) Blush, 30 
(Princess Elizabeth g.) Coppice, 29 
Hermes, 28 
(Raffina g.) Exbury, 27 
(Rio Perfection g.) Rose, 30 
(Rosabel g.) Emney, 28 
(Rosemary Upton g.) Coppice, 2y 
(Rosette g.) Goliath, 27 
(Roxette g.) Stonehurst, A.M. 1957... 
26, 22 
(Runnymede g.) Amber Flash, A.M. 
1957--.27, 225 
(Simla g.) Alpha, P.C. 1957...26 
(Songbird g.) Golden Oriole, 29 
(York g.) Burnham, 29 
Cynara cardunculus, A.M. 1957...77 
Cyperus papyrus, 255 
Cyphomandra betacea, 455 
Cypripedium acaulis, 510 
(A. Lomax g.) Whitton, 26 
(Anna Marie g.) Urgency, A.M. 1956... 


24, 137 
(Arlina g.) Goodwood Cottage, 25 
(Bellute g.) Chelsea, 30 
(Bideford g). Snowdon, 29 
calceolus, 510 
(Celle g.) Artur, 29 
(Christine Black g.) Anniversary, P.C. 
1957.--26 
(Churchill g.) Sydney, 26 
(Distaff g.) Compact, P.C. 1957...26 
faireanum, 25 
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Cypripedium (Florence Spencer g.) 
Whatcroft Hall, 24 
(Glencane g.) Stonehurst, 25 
(Gorse g.) Goliath, 26 
(John Dominy g.) Langley, 26 
(Julia Mash g.) Camberley, 24 
January, 25 
(Lady Sara g.) Heathfield, 26 
(Lemon Hart g.) Downlands, 24 
(Maginot g.) Fortitude, 26 
(Marie Antoinette g.) Whatcroft Hall, 
25 
maudiae The Queen, 77 
(Meadowsweet g.) Purity, 25 
(Paeony g.) Regency, A.M. 1957... 27, 
225 
pubescens, 391 
(Ramslye g.) Black Prince, A.M. 1957 
181 
reginae, 177, 510 
(Sir Simon Marks g.) Director, 26 
(Sungrove g.) Gillian, AM, 1957...25, 
181 
(Western Crest g.) Eminence, 25 
(W. N. Evans g.) Brilliance, A.M. 1957 
«88, 266 
(Wyndham g.) Twickenham, 26 
Cyrilla racemiflora, 368 
Cytinus hypocistis, 167 
Cytisus alba, 378 
battandieri, 378 
nigricans, 208 
praecox, 330 


Daboecia azorica, 90 
cantabrica, 321 
alba, 418 
atropurpurea, 418 
Daffodil Ballot, The 1957, 393-5 
Competition and Show, 1957, 80 
Daffodils, varieties for cutting, 393 
garden decoration, 394-5 
pots, pans or bowls, 394 
Dahlia Anna Bartholomew, 85 
Anne Riches, s.f.t., 87 
Arletta, s.f.t., 86 
Arthur Duthie, 87 
Arthur Hayes, s.f.t., 86 
Ballade, A.M.* 1956...29 
Beauty of Baarn, s.f.t., 86 
Belle of the Ball, s.f.t., 86 
Best Seller, s.f.t., 86 
Boundstone Falme, H.C.* 1956... 
Brightest Pink, H.C.* 1956...30 
Brumas, s.f.t., 86 
Cheerio, H.C.* 1956...31 
Chinese Lantern, 86 
Christine Caldwell, H.C.* 1956... 
Cleopatra, s.f.t., 86 
Colpur, H.C.* 1956...30 
Comet, A.M.* 1956...29 
Cosgrove Beauty, 87 
Dentelle de Venise, H.C.* 1956... 


31 


31 


31 
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Dahlia Diane Egby, A.M.* 1956...30 | Daphne x neapolitana, 331 


Eclipse, s.f.t., 86 

Eldina Rasel, s.f.t., 85 

Ella Bolster, H.C.* 1956...20 
Fickle, s.f.t., 86 

Forever, s.f.t., 86 

Forever Amber, H.C.*...31 
Fred Trotter, 87 

Goldburst, s.f.t., 86 

Golden Autumn, A.M.* 1956...30 
Good Earth, A.M.* 1956...30 
Hazel Lee, H.C.* 1956...30 
Hoek’s White, s-f.t., 86 
Independence, H.C.* 1956...30 
Jean Goodswen, H.C.* 1956...30 
John Piper, s.f.t., 84 

Kathleen Ferrier, s.f.t., 86 
Klankstat Kerkerade, s.f.t., 86 
La Paix, 86 

Lavengro, H.C.* 1956...29 
Lemon Squash, H.C.* 1956...31 
Lilac Veil, s.f.t., 86 

Lucy Whant, s.f.t., 84 


Maarse’s Red Tornado, H.C.* 1956... 


Mabel Sedgewick, s.f.t, 85 
Margaret Bowyer, H.C.* 1956...20 
Mad Woodhouse, A.M.* 1956...30 
Memphis, s.f.t., 86 

Miss Universe, s.f.t., 86 
Moorgreen Beauty, s.f.t., 87 

Mrs. De Ruyter’s Memory, 3.f.t., 46 
Murrayfield, s.f.t., 86 

New Fun, s.f.t., 86 

Night Editor, A.M.* 1956...29 
Nocturne, s.f.t., 86 

Oosten’s Tango, H.C.* 1956...31 
Pari Taha Sunrise, s.f.t., 55 
Pauline Barnes, s.f.t., 86 

Perfectos, s.f.t., 86 

Peter Ramsey, H.C.* 1956...29 
Preludium, H.C.* 1956...30 
Roman Holiday, s.f.t., 86 

Sally Tombleson, s.f.t., 86 

Salmon Glory, H.C.® 1956...30 
Sandra Lister, H.C.* 1956...31 
seedlings, s.f.t., 84, 85, 86 
Shandwick, s.f.t., 86 

Showpiece, s.f.t., 86 

Surprise, s.f.t., 86 

Tan Hill, s.f.t., 85 

Tweed, s.f.t., 87 

Vogue, s.f.t., 86 

World Event, s.f.t., 86 

Yellow Star, H.C.* 1956...31 


Dahlias and mist technique propagation, 
473 
Dalziel, Mrs. H. C., on Rosa moyesii, 439 


Daphne x burkwoodii, 331 
cneorum, 331 

eximia, 97, 331 
collina, 22, 96, 33: 
laureola, 17 
mezereum, 74 

album, 15, 74, 513 


odora aureo-marginata, 331 
papyracea, 255 

retusa, 331 

sericea, 166 

tangutica, 331 


Datura arborea knightii, A.M. 1957...69 


cornigera, 68 
Davidia involucrata, 374 
vilmoriniana, 37° 


Davis, P. H., on The Spring Flora of 


the Turkish Riviera, 165-73 
Decaisnea fargesii, 9, 18, 512 


Deighton, Mrs. B., on Judas Trees from 


Seed, 304 

Delphinium Agnes Brooks, 382 
Ann Miller, 382 
Anona, 382 
Artist, A.M.® 1957...405 
Astolat, 382, 383 
Belladonna, 388 
Betty Baseley, 383 
Bishop Strain, 383 
Black Knight, 382, 383 
Blackmore’s Glorious, F.C.C.* 


495 
Blue Bird, 382, 383 
Blue Dawn, 88 
Blue Jay, 382, 383 
Blue Pearl, 383 
Blue Rhapsody, 382 
Bonita, 388 
Cameliard, 382 
cardinale, 379, 383 
Charon, 382 
Cinderella, s.f.t., 83, 383 
Commonwealth Strain, 383 
Céte d’Azur, 382 
Daily Express, 119 
Dame Fortune, 383 
Dora Cairncross, 112 
Deirdre, H.C.* 1957...406 
Elaine, 382, 383 
elatum, 379 
formosum, 379 
Galahad, 382, 3383 
Geoffrey Eley, 382 
Giant Pacific Strain, 382 
Guinevere, 382 
Guy Langdon, 381 
Jack Tar, 383 
Janice, 383 
Judy Knight, H.C.* 1957...405 
King Arthur, 382 
Lancelot, 382 
Marathon, s.f.t., 
Mazurka, 382 
menziesii, 240 
Minstrel Boy, 383 
Mogul, A.M.* 1957...405 
Moonrocket, 383 
Mrs. Frank Bishop, 383 
Nora O’Fallon, 383 
nudicaule, 240, 388 
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| Dierama pulcherrimum Miranda, 303 


Delphinium Percival, 382 
Pink Sensation, 388 
Primrose, 380 
propagation by cuttings, 117 
Purple Ruffles, A.M.* 1957...405 
Royal Marine, A.M. 1957, s.f.t., 87, 48 
Sea Mist, A.M. 1957, s.f.t., 88, 382 
Silver Moon, 381, 383 
Statuaire, 380 
Summer Skies, 382 
Supreme, 383 
Swanlake, 383 
The Modern, by Ronald Parrett, 109, 
112, 117, 379-89 
Turiddu, A.M.* 1957...405 
Tyrian, 381, A.M.* 1957...405 
Wessex, H.C.* 1957...406 
Delphiniums, virus disease of, 404 
Dendrobium (Artur g.) 
Morgenstern, A.M. 1957...77 
Champagne, 30 
chrysotoxum K.W. 21806...29 
Gillian, 30 
Nelly Sander g., 76 
phalaenopsis Celle, A.M. 1957.-.77 
superbum, A.M. 1957...28, 261 
dearei, 29 
(Sutherland Gem g.) Stonehurst, C.C, 
1957---27 
Thwaitesiae, 29 
Yellow Curls, 30 
Dendrocalamus giganteus, 254 
strictus, 252 
Dendromecon rigidum, 24 
Deutzia wilsonii and mist 
propagation, 475 
Dianella intermedia, 18 
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Hilde | 


Dianthus allwoodii HP 492 N, s.f.t., 1957 | 


HP 587 N, s.f.t., 1957---47 
No. HP 596 ZZ, s.f.t., 88 
Annabelle, s.f.t., &8 
Anne, A.M.* 1957..-493 
Blanche, A.M.* 1957..-493 
Dainty Maid, A.M.® 1957...494 
Derek, H.C.* 1957...494 
Gaiety, s.f.t., 1957-..47 
Glorious, s.f.t., 88 
Jupiter, H.C.* 1957...494 
Kathleen Hurst, H.C.* 1957...494 
Little Burnet, H.C.* 1957...404 
SP 7 K, 41 
SP 18 C, 47 
Swanlake, A.M. 1957...41, 358 
Wendover Charm, 
Dierama pulcherrimum, by 
Slinger, 89, 302-4 
Album, 302 
Ariel, 303 
Curlew, 303 
Heron, 302 
Iris, 303 
Kingfisher, 302 
Merlin, 303 
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Nightingale, 303 
Oberon, 303 
Plover, A.M. 1956...82, 302 
Raven, 302 
Redwing, 303 
Ringdove, 303 
Skylark, 303 
Snowgoose, 303 
Starling, 302 
Titania, 303 
Windhover, 303 
Dietes grandiflora, 52, 53, 60 
iridioides, 53 
Digitalis Excelsior Cream, 5 
Hybrids, 5 
Giant Spotted, 5 
Marshall’s White, 5 
Monstrosa Mixed, 5 
Dionysia curviflora, C.C. 1957...97 
Diospyros kaki, 12, 12 
virginiana, 199 
Dipladeria violacea, 77 
Diplopappus chrysophyllus, 410 
Disanthus cercidifolius, 368 
Diseases and Pests of Fruit, The Control 
of the more important, by F. W. Webb, 
121-6 
Dodecatheon meadia, 90 
Dodonaea sp., 346 
Dorstenia bornimiana, C.C. 1957...23, 
121, 392 
Drought, damage on apples, 157, 518 
Dry eye rot damage, 518 
Dryopteris filix-mas, 24, 27 
abbreviata, 26 
crispa cristata, 26 
cristata, 25 
angustata, 26 
foliosa, 26 
furcans, 26 
jervisii, 26 
polydactyla, 26 
robustissima, 26 
Dutch lights and cloches, melon trials, 
1956...81 


Earwigs, damage to apples, 518 
Echeveria harmsii, A.M. 1957...70, 526 
Echinocactus wislizeni, 237 
Echium plantagineum, 169 
Edgworthia papyrifera, 255 
Elaeagnus argentea, 10 
multiflora, 19 
pungens, 19 
aureo-variegata, 419 
Elaeocarpus caneus, 456 
Eleusine coracana, 255 
Elliott, Douglas, on Clivias Thriving 
Outdoors, 134, 438-9 
Embothrium coccineum lanceolatum, 331 
Eminium intortum, 172 
Encarsia formosa, 305 
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Endive, 256 
Endymion hispanicus, 177, 507 | 
English Landscape Garden in_ the 


Eighteenth Century, The, by F. J. B. 


Watson, 15-21, 75-87 
Enkianthus campanulatus, 418 


Epidendrum obrienianum, C.C. 1957... | 


29 
radiatum, C.C. 1957.-..76 
Epigaea repens, 510 
Epiphyllum Q. 54...67 
Episcia chontalensis, 79 
Eranthis cilicica, 51, 170, 173 
hyemalis, 170 
x tubergeniana, 170, 371 
Eremurus bungei, 374 
elwesii, III, 374 
himalaicus, 374 
olgae, 374 
Erica arborea, 5 
alpina, 207 
australis Wishanger Pink, A.M. 1957... 
19 
carnea, 161, 370, 420 
Eileen Porter, A.M. 1956...43, 135 
Springwood, 418 
Pink, 418 
cinerea, 212 
Colligan Bridge, P.C. 1957...70 
Eden Valley, 321 
mackaii, 321 
mediterranea, 370, 418 
praegeri, 321 
terminalis, 321, 370 
tetralix, 321 
mollis alba, 418 
vagans, 418 
St. Keverne, 321 
watsonii, 321 
williamsii, 321 
Wishanger Pink, 68 
Erigeron Elsie, 204 
Eriogonum deflexum, 236 
Erodium corsicum carmineum, 391 
Eryngium bromeliaefolium, 70 
tripartitum, 54, 72 
Escallonia macrantha, 90 
Eschscholzia californica, 502 
Eucalyptus camaldulensis, 346 
Eucharis amazonica, 73 
grandiflora, 73 
abnormal flower on, 3 
Euconopsis cultivar, 77 
Euonymus alatus, 14 
damage to by salt spray, 89 
europaeus, 16 
Red Cascade, 332 
grandiflora, 378 
japonicus, 416 
radicans, 208, 421 
yedoensis, 16 
Eupatorium purpureum, 321 
Euphorbia biglandulosa, 46, 166 
epithymoides, 417 
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Euphorbia grandicornis, 457 
grandidens, 457 
lathyrus, 441 
mysinites, 166 
palustris, 417 
pulcherrima, 195 
Adventsstern von Werder, by G. W. 
Robinson, 179-80, A.M. 1957... 
9, $3» 181 
alba, 180 
major, 179 
rosea, 179 
roseo-carminata, 179 
salmonea, 180 
splendens, 457 
wulfenii, 204, 378 
Evison, J. R. B., on A Summer Gale, 23, 
88-90 
Some problems in Greenhouse Heat- 
ing and Ventilation, 100-1, 333-8 
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in School Gardening, 498 
Examinations in 1957, The Society’s, 2, 


366 
The Society’s, results of, in 1957, 319, 
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in 1958, The Society’s, 454, 499 


Feijoa sellowiana, 238 

Ficus pumila, 195, 412 
Fish, Margery, C. E. Lucas Phillips, and 
Michael Haworth-Booth, on Labour 

Saving in the Garden, 201—12 

Fletcher, Dr. H. R., V.M.H., 25, 53, 151 
on Sir William Wright Smith, F.R.S., 
F.R.S.E., V.M.H., Obituary, 30, 


103-6 
Forsythia Arnold Dwarf, 101 
Giant, 101 
giraldiana, 100 
intermedia spectabilis, ro1, 160 
X intermedia Lynwood, A.G.M. 1956 
spectabilis, 127 
ovata, IOI, 207 
spectabilis, 128 
suspensa, 100, 128 
atrocaulis, 100 
decipiens, 100 
Fouquiera splendens, 237 
Foxwell, Douglas, on Growing Plants 
without soil, text figs. 1-6, 427-37 
Franseria deltoidea, 236 
Freaks, Christmas, by The Countess of 
Rosse, 127 
Freesia Ballerina, H.C.* 1957...307 
Bronze Glory, H.C.* 1957...307 
Carnival, A.M.* 1957...306 
Carola, H.C.* 1957...307 
Carrara, A.M.* 1957...306 
El Dorado, A.M.* 1957...306 
Festival, A.M.* 1957...306 
Gloria Solis, H.C.* 1957...307 
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Freesia Meteor, H.C.* 1957...307 
Orange Favourite, A.M.* 1957...306 
Paul Rubens, H.C.* 1957...307 
Princess Maryke, H.C.* 1957...307 
Rhapsody, H.C.* 1957...307 
Royal Present, F.C.C.* 1957...306 
White Swan, A.M.* 1957...307 
Fritillaria acmopetala, 168 
armenia, 372 
elwesii, 168 
forbesii, 168 
libanotica, §§, 168 
meleagris, 419 
alba, 372 

pytenaica, 372 

tubiformis, A.M. 1997...44, 526 
moggridgei, 372 

Frost, damage on apples, 1§7, 518 

Fruit, The Control of the more impor- 
tant Diseases and Pests of, by F. W. 
Webb, 121-6 

Fuchsia Eva Boerg, s.f.t., 64 
magellanica riccartonii, 207 
Monsieur Thibaud, s. f.t. , 64 


Gagea foliosa, 172 
Galanthus byzantinus, 14, 372 
caucasicus, 371 
corcyrensis, 377 
elwesii, 170 
fosteri, 4, 43, 170 
graecus, 371 


nivalis, 4 
abnormal flowers of, 5 
Magnet, 371 


reginae-olgae, 377 
scharlokii, 77 
subsp. cilicicus, 170 
rizehensis, 371 
Garden, Design in relation to reduction 
of Labour and Maintenance Costs, 
by Brenda Colvin, Percy Cane, and 
L. Milner White, 294-302 
Labour Saving in the, by Margery 
Fish, C. E. Lucas Phillips, and 
Michael Haworth-Booth, 201-12 
Gardenia rothmannia, by N. McEacharn, 
8 


Gaultheria cuneata, 19 
miqueliana, 19 
procumbens, 19 
shallon, 19 
tetramera, 19 
willisiana, 44 

Gaulthettya wisleyensis, 19 

Genista cinerea, 378, 418 
hispanica, 420 
lydia, F.C.C. 1957...67, 208, 390 
pilosa, 212 
tinctoria flore pleno, 212 

Gentiana acaulis, 331, 509 
asclepiadea, 321, 331 
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Gentiana cachemirica, 52, 91 
* carolii, 331 
depressa, 320 
farreri, 331, 370 
lagodechiana, 320 
macaulayi, 331 
septemfida, 320 
sino-ornata, F.C.C. 

328, 331 
alba, 97 
verna, 509 

George Munro Memorial Cup, The, 
Award of, 55 

Medal, The, Award of, 
55,1 

George Robert White Medal of Honour, 
The, awarded to the R.H.S., 1956, 
by the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society, 118, 366 

Geranium armenum, 420 
dalmaticum, 390 
endressii, 204, 422 
ibericum, 422 
napuligerum, go 
psilostemon, 420 
sanguineum lancastriense, 204 

Geum intermedium, 6 
Jeannie Ross, 391 
rivale, 6 

Gilmour, J. S. L., V.M.H., 26, 53, 151 

and R. W. Younger, on The National 
Species Collection of Tulips at 
Cambridge, 71-5, 242-7 
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Attica, H.C.* 1957, s.f.t., 59, 524 
Ballerina, A.M.* 1957...523 
Bengalen, A.M.* 1957...524 
Blue Lou, s.f.t., 67 
Blue Sky, A.M.* 1957...525 
Bonanza, H.C.* 1957...523 
Calra Lupi, s.f.t., 62 
Cobaletta, H.C.* 1957...524 
Coq D’Or, H.C.* 1957...524 
Cyclus, A.M.* 1957...523 
Donald Duck, H.C.* 1957...523 
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Dream Girl, A.M.® 1956...33 
Elf, H.C.* 1957...524 
Finale, A.M.* 1957...525 
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Grandioos, s.f.t., 6Z 
Greenland, H.C.* 1956...32 
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Helsinki, H.C.* 1957...524 
Hochsommer, A.M.* 1956...32 
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John Masefield, H.C.* 1956...33 
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Maria Goretti, A.M.* 1957...523 
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Gladiolus Melodie, F.C.C.* 1956...32 
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Summer Fairy, A.M.* 1957...524 
Tirol, s.f.t., 62 
Toccato, s.f.t., 6Z 
Topolino, H.C.*® 1957...523 
tristis Seedling 53.11, P.C. 1957...17 
Volcano, F.C.C.® 1956...33 
White Excelsior, A.M.* 1956...32 

Globularia bellidifolia, 391 
trichosantha, 391 

Gloeosporium, 514, 518 

Glover, L., on Berberidopsis corallina, 
349 

Godetia Charming, H.C.* 1956...131 
Cherry Red, H.C.* 132 
Dawn, H.C.* 1956 


grandifors flore-pleno rosea, A.M.® 
195 
Kelvedon om H.C.® 1956... 
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Rembrandt, H.C.® 1956...132 
Salmon Princess, A.M.® 1956...4, 131 
Sunset, A.M.® 1956...131 
Vivid, A.M.® 1956...4, 131 
Gordon-Lennox Cup, The, Award of, 55, 
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Gould, N. K., on Notes from Wisley, 319, 
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Gravel culture, 428 

Gravetye Manor, The Tree and Garden 
Books at, by The Earl of Morton, 173-8 

Green, D. E., L. Broadbent, and 5. B. 
Paton, on Virus Diseases in the Narcis- 
sus Trial at Wisley, 395-401 

Grierson, A., on Aster tongolensis, 143, 
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Onund elder, control of, 256 
Elimination of, by R. G. Mervyn, 
401-3 
Gunnera manicata, 249, 418 
Gymnocladus dioica variegata, 72 
Gypsophila dubia, 391 
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Hail, damage on apples, 518 
Hamamelis j japonica, 510 
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Hamamelis mollis, 510 
Hanger, F. E. W., Knight, and 
A. G. M. Bean, = "ies Technique 
Propagation, 136-41, 458-75 
Hardy Ferns, I1I—The Male Fern, by 
Gerald Perry, 24-28 
Harrimanella stelleriana, 332 
Haworth-Booth, Michael, C. E. Lucas 
Phillips, and Margery Fish, on Labour 
Saving in the Garden, 201-12 
Haworthia cuspidata, 13 
Heating and Ventilation, Some Problems 
in Greenhouse, by J. R. B_ Evison, 
100-1, 333-8 
Hebe godfroyana, 520 
macrocarpa latisepala, 77 
obovata, 520 
pageana, 212 
pinguifolia, 520, 521 
Helianthemum Jubilee, 391 
Watergate Ruby, 391 
Helichrysum coralloides, 90 
orientale, 166, 391 
selago, C.C. 1957...45 
trilineatum, 204 
Hellebores, by E. B. Anderson, 83-7, 
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Lenten Roses, 83, 84, 286 
Helleborus abchasicus, 281, 284, 286, 289, 
290 
altifolius, 282 
antiquorum, 281, 284, 286, 289, 290, 
291 
argutifolius, 281 
atrorubens, 281, 284, 286-91 
Black Knight, 290, 291 
bocconi, 281, 285, 286, 289 
caucasicus, 286 
chinensis, 284 
Combe Fishacre Yellow, 290 
corsicus, 281, 282, 286, 288, 289, 371 
x H. lividus, see under H. x sternii 
cyclophyllus, 281, 285, 286, 290, 291 
dumetorum, 281, 286, 291 
foetidus, 15, 87, 281, 286, 287, 289, 290 
graveolens, 286-8 
guttatus, 281, 284, 286, 289-91 
intermedius, 286, 287, 288, 291 
lividescens, 286 
lividus, 280-2, 286-8, 371 
luteus grandiflorus, 286, 291 
macranthus, A.M. 1957-15, 282 
multifidus, 281, 285, 286, 
niger, 86, 281, 282, 286, 28>. ste, 290, 
292, 371 
altifolius, 286 
angustifolius Warde Lodge 86, 282 
Ladham’s variety, 371 
macranthus, 281-3 
Brockhurst, 283 
St. Brigid, 283 
Mme. Fourcadé, 283 
major, 282 
minor, 282 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS—DECEMBER AND JANUARY 


Shows 
Tuespay, December 3 
I2 NOON to 6 P.M. 
WEDNEsDAY, December 4 
10 A.M. to § P.M. 


| Fortnightly Flower Show and Late 
f 
TuEspDAY, January 21 | 


Apple and Pear Competition, in the 
New Hall. 


Fortnightly Flower Show, in the New 
Hall. 


12 NOON to 6 P.M. 
WEDNESDAY, January 22 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


Lectures 
Tuespay, December 3, at 3 P.M. ‘‘Plants on a Journey: Aspects of Plant 
Collecting on a Journey by Car—London-Katmandu- 
London”’, by MRS. J. BROUGH. 
TUESDAY, January 21, at 3 P.M. “Gardening with Electricity”, by 
MR. A. W. GRAY, A.I.E.E. 


Joint Chrysanthemum Committee on December 10—The 
Joint Chrysanthemum Committee will meet on Tuesday, December 10, 
to consider novelties. Exhibits, together with completed forms, should 
be handed to the Secretary of the Committee by 11.30 A.M. 

Committee Meetings on January 9, 1958—If necessary the 
Fruit and Vegetable Committee and the Orchid Committee will meet on 
Thursday, January 9, 1958, to consider novelties. Anyone wishing to 
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submit a novelty to either of these Committees on January 9g must 
inform the Secretary on or before January 2, 1958, so that the necessary 
arrangements may be made. 

Annual General Meeting—The Annual General Meeting to 
receive the Report of the Council for 1957 and a statement of accounts 
for that year will be held on Tuesday, February 18, 1958, at 3 P.M. 
The Meeting will be held in the Old Hall, as in 1957, in order that there 
may be ample room for all who wish to attend. It is hoped that as 
many Fellows as possible will be present. 

Wisley Gardens: Reduced Admission by Ticket—At the last 
Annual General Meeting the President referred to the very large number 
of visitors to the Wisley Gardens and said that if there were so many 
visitors that the Gardens became uncomfortably crowded their value to 
Fellows would be reduced. He explained that it was thought that 
the petrol rationing which was then in force would probably ease the 
situation, but in the near future it might be necessary to reduce the 
number of persons who could obtain admission on presentation of one 
ticket. Happily, petrol rationing has ceased, but unhappily, as was 
anticipated, the Gardens have become uncomfortably crowded at 
certain times, especially at weekends. Consequently, in the interest of 
Fellows, who provide the Gardens, and for whose use they are primarily 
intended, the Council has decided that from January 1, 1958, each ticket 
shall admit only two persons. 

Journal and Botanical Magazine Binding—Arrangements have 
been made for those Fellows who so wish to have the JouRNAL bound 
in green cloth with the lettering and crest in gold. The cost for each 
volume of twelve parts will be 12s., including packing and postage. 
Fellows may also have the Botanical Magazine bound in dark blue 
buckram with gold lettering. The cost for each volume will be 16s. 6d., 
including packing and postage. Parts for binding should be sent with 
remittance to Messrs. Mansell (Bookbinders) Ltd., 41 Britannia Row, 
Essex Road, London, N.1. The parts should not be sent to the offices 
of the Society. Inquiries for binding in special styles should also be 
addressed direct to Messrs. Mansell (Bookbinders) Ltd. 


Examination for the Teacher’s Diploma in Schoo! Gardening 
—This examination is intended for the professional teacher who is 
giving instruction in school gardening. Sixteen candidates entered for 
the Intermediate Examination and ten reached the required standard 
in the written examination to go forward to the practical tests. Of those 
candidates, seven received a pass in the examination as a whole, and 
will be eligible to proceed to the Final Examination if or when they are 
able to satisfy the regulations governing entry for that examination. 

Fifteen candidates presented themselves for the Final Examination 
and all reached the required standard in the written examination to 
proceed to the practical tests. Twelve candidates were successful in the 
examination as a whole and the Diploma has been awarded as follows: 
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Mr. L. Carn Mr. R. B. Jeffs 
Miss E. R. Clark Mr. E. J. A. Knight 
Mr. A. F. Croot Mr. S. E. Lane 

Mr. S. Farrington Mr. R. C. Nunns 
Mr. T. B. Greenaway Mrs. I. E. Tullett 
Mr. N. W. Hunter Mr. E. J. Walker 


The Society’s Examinations in 1958—Candidates wishing to 
enter for the Society’s Examinations in Horticulture to be held in 1958 
are reminded that the closing dates for the receipt of entry forms are as 
follows: General Examination in Horticulture, and General Examination 
in Horticulture for Juniors—Monday, January 13, 1958; National 
Diploma in Horticulture, Intermediate and Final Examinations, and 
N.D.H. Honours—Saturday, February 1, 1958; Teacher’s Diploma in 
School Gardening, Intermediate and Final Examinations—Saturday, 
February 1, 1958. 

Publications—The attention of Fellows is drawn to the leaflet and 
order form for Publications inserted in the November issue of the 
JOURNAL. 

Pamphlets—Three new pamphlets have recently been published, 
“Gardening on Chalk’, by sIR FREDERICK STERN, V.M.H., ‘“Hellebores”’, 
by MR. E. B. ANDERSON and ‘‘“The Modern Delphinium”’, by MR. RONALD 
PARRETT. All three pamphlets are priced 1s. each (postage 4d.). 


Cruise to Scottish Gardens—In 1958 the National Trust for 
Scotland has chartered the Norwegian luxury cruising ship M.s. Meteor 
for a cruise which will provide an opportunity to visit some of the out- 
standing gardens on the west coast of Scotland and in Northern Ireland. 
It will start from Ardrossan on May 3 and end at Aberdeen on May to. 
Full information may be obtained from the Organizing Secretary, The 
National Trust for Scotland, 5 Charlotte Square, Edinburgh, 2. 


The National Vegetable Research Station, Wellesbourne, 
Warwickshire—The National Vegetable Research Station at Welles- 
bourne, Warwickshire, and its sub-station at Paglesham, Essex, were 
established in September, 1949, to carry out research work on the 
breeding of improved varieties of vegetables, the control of pests, 
diseases and weeds, the improvement and maintenance of soil fertility, 
cultural methods, irrigation and efficiency of field experimentation. The 
main station consists of 280 acres and the sub-station of 150 acres. An 
Annual Report is issued and Members’ Days are held. 

The Research Station welcomes contacts with growers, who are 
invited to join the National Vegetable Research Station Association as 
Members or Associates. Particulars of the privileges and terms of 
subscription may be obtained on application to the Secretary of the 


Station. 


NOTES FROM WISLEY 


O derive the fullest enjoyment from the Gardens, it is necessary to 
Trisit Wisley many times during the year; and only those visitors 
who have been there on a fine, dry, winter’s day can realize how much 
there is to delight the eye at that season. A number of shrubs flower 
normally at the end of the year, and in mild winters many summer and 
autumn flowering plants continue to provide little splashes of colour 
which are very welcome. Falling leaves have revealed many attractively- 
hued barks and bare stems of pleasing shape. The host of coniferous 
and broad-leaved evergreens, so often passed unnoticed while summer 
flowers are abundant, now come into their own. 

One of the first flowering shrubs to be noticed will be Viburnum 
foetens, growing near the west wall of the laboratory. ‘This rather un- 
common Himalayan species begins to open rounded clusters of fragrant 
white flowers at the tips of its thick twigs in October before the leaves, 
which may be 7 inches long and half as much across, have fallen. It 
is said to have been confused with V. grandiflorum, but the latter as 
grown at Wisley is very distinct in its more erect habit, smaller and darker 
leaf, and rose-pink flowers in secund bunches. V. bodnantense, which 
combines the best qualities of V. grandiflorum with those of the popular 
and almost indispensable V’. fragrans, resulted from a cross made in or 
about 1935 by the late LORD ABERCONWAY, for whom it won the Reginald 
Cory Memorial Cup in 1947. 

The Wintersweet, Chimonanthus praecox, when it chooses to flower 
freely, is a very desirable shrub, but we receive numerous reports from 
Fellows of its persistent failure to do so. On the yellow-flowered 
variety /uteus at Wisley, which in most years blooms abundantly, there 
is at present scarcely a bud to be found. Specimens which have pro- 
duced a lot of thin, twiggy wood might be made more floriferous if 
thinned and pruned back and given a spring mulch of manure or 
compost. 

Probably the most striking plant in the wild garden now is Mahonia 
japonica, of which there is a very large example. The fine glossy leaves, 
up to 15 inches long, are in themselves ornamental; but the plant has 
the added charm of long spreading racemes of pale yellow flowers 
scented like lily-of-the-valley. The related M. bealet has usually broader 
leaflets and a bunch of erect racemes. For a century the names of these 
two have been transposed in many nurseries and gardens. The one with 
the erect racemes was figured in 1855, at t. 4852 of the Botanical 
Magazine, as Berberis bealei, the name proposed for it by ROBERT 
FORTUNE in a letter to the Gardeners’ Chronicle five years earlier, in 
which he described how he had first seen it growing in a neglected 
Chinese garden, and how having obtained a plant of it, he had left it in 
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the care of a MR. BEALE of Shanghai. Confusion about the name may 
have arisen through FORTUNE’s letter being titled “‘An account of the 
discovery of a fine new evergreen shrub named Berberis japonica” — 
the editor, DR. LINDLEY, being convinced that the plant was the Ilex 
japonica of Thunberg. 

Both in the wild garden and at the highest point of Battleston Hill 
there are groups of Mahonia lomariifolia, a handsome plant introduced 
to cultivation by MAJOR LAWRENCE JOHNSTON, who obtained seeds while 
collecting in Yunnan with GEORGE FORREST in 1931. It has stiff, erect, 
sparingly branched, stems usually 6 or 8 feet tall, although Major 
JOHNSTON saw it 30 or 40 feet high growing in damp forest in the wild 
state. The evergreen leaves clothing the upper parts of the stem may be 
nearly 2 feet long, carrying as many as thirty, or even more, narrow, 
holly-like leaflets. The deep yellow flowers are borne on a terminal 
cluster of upright, dense racemes in winter. 

Among the first dozen plants to be selected as worthy to receive the 
Award of Garden Merit is another of FoRTUNE’s best finds, namely 
Jasminum nudiflorum, which may still claim to be one of the most 
valuable winter-flowering shrubs. It grows and propagates itself so 
freely that it is normally neglected and allowed to become a tangled 
mass of weak, flowerless twigs; although with an annual pruning in 
early spring and a little training to a wall or fence it can be an object of 
beauty from October onwards. 

It is pleasant at the close of the year, to recall a few of the happenings 
and features of special interest. ‘The early part was remarkable for the 
mild weather and the long sunny periods of January and February. In 
these conditions the early rhododendrons and camellias flowered per- 
fectly and such shrubs as Osmanthus delavayi, Corylopsis pauciflora, 
forsythias and prunus were tempted into bursts of precocious bloom. 
In April and May the beds of tulips on the terrace presented a more 
dazzling display than in any previous year. All were good; but two 
which seemed to be particularly admired by visitors were ‘Niphetos’, 
an extremely graceful Darwin, with a finely-shaped, long-lasting flower 
of creamy-yellow, and the lily-flowered ‘Mariette’, which occupied the 
beds in front of the Curator’s house. This remarkable flower, poised on 
a slender stem, develops from a long-pointed, pale bud into a full and 
rounded flower of warm, deep pink, finally flattening and dropping 
its segments with reluctance. 

A very sharp late frost did a good deal of damage to the azaleas and 
rhododendrons in the lower parts of the Gardens, but fortunately those 
on Battleston Hill largely escaped injury. The removal of the old hedges 
of Rhododendron luteum from the broad walk opened up a superb view 
of the Kurume azalea beds, where there was an abundant flowering. 

Visitors to Seven Acres will have observed that about a year ago the 
mound on the north side of the lake was cleared in order that the site 
might be prepared for the planting of a large collection of dwarf conifers 
presented to the Society by MR. NISBET. In order that the ground should 
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not remain bare all the summer the entire area was sown with a mixture 
of seeds of Californian wild flowers sent by a friend residing there. 
In July and August there was a very pretty display; the dominant 
species being Eschscholzia californica in varying tints of orange and 
yellow. Among these one could pick out Nemophila menziesii, with 
flowers of white, blue or mauve, variously striped, spotted or tipped with 
darker colour; Phacelia campanularia and the tall, dense-flowered P. 
tanacetifolia; and Layia elegans, with dainty yellow daisy heads tipped 
with white. It was of interest to see Clarkia elegans and C. pulchella, 
and several godetias again in the typical small and somewhat monoton- 
ously-coloured wild forms, very different from the modern strains. On 
the other hand, Mentzelia lindleyi, the golden-flowered annual to which 
the name Bartonia aurea so persistently clings, does not appear to have 
undergone any modification since its introduction. 

The dwarf conifers referred to above have now been planted in this 
bed, and these, together with the large number long-established in the 
rock garden, and the potted specimens which can be seen in the alpine 
house in the winter months, constitute what must be one of the most 
comprehensive collections. 

Despite another summer of disappointing weather, the floral trials 
were full of interest, the gladioli and dahlias being especially fine. The 
calendulas, in a very extensive range of form and colour, presented a 
literally dazzling sheet of flowers ; and the flowering of the Michaelmas 
daisies, coinciding with a warm and brilliantly sunny weekend in 
mid-October, proved a very popular feature. 

The autumnal colouring of deciduous trees and shrubs in all parts 
of the Gardens has been above average this year. In addition to liquid- 
ambar, nyssa, rhus and others noted for this characteristic, many more 
assisted to make a brilliant and unforgettable picture. 


THE SAVILL GARDENS AT WINDSOR 
GREAT PARK 
Lanning Roper 
(Lecture given on October 22, 1957, SIR GILES LODER, BT., in the Chair) 


ye person who knows more about the Savill Gardens than anyone 
_ else is obviously stR ERIC SAVILL himself and he should be here to 
give this lecture. However, as such is not the case I shall try to give you 
within the hour a little of the history of the making of the gardens, with 
a mention of some of the more important personalities who have been 
concerned, as well as something about the seasons when the gardens 
are at their best and about the superb plants in the collection. First, I 
want to give a few directions about finding the gardens as so many 
people arrive at Windsor Castle, or the polo, with great ease but get 
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hopelessly lost when trying to find the gardens, which are some miles 
away from the Castle and Windsor town. 

The best route, if coming from London via Staines, is almost to 
complete the circuit of the roundabout at the west end of the Egham 
by-pass and then proceed up Tite Hill. After traversing Englefield 
Green, proceed along the Bishopsgate Road for about a mile, fork left 
down Wick Lane and the car park is on the left, just above the Savill 
Gardens. An entrance fee of 1s. is collected at the entrance gate to 
help defray the costs of the garden and its upkeep. Dogs are not 
allowed even when on leads. 

A mossy path winds down a slope planted with fine old beech trees, 
their silvery trunks standing out against the green of ferns and foliage. 
At the bottom is a bridge across the head of the upper pond. Here there 
is an enchanting vista to the north across the primula- and iris-bordered 
water to the little stream which traverses the original part of the garden, 
which was made as we shall see in the early thirties. Weeping willows, 
flowering cherries and forest trees make a backdrop in early May for 
masses of azaleas in shades of ivory, pink and geld. Later there are 
patches of red and white water-lilies, reminiscent of a MONET canvas, 
and in the autumn the rich yellow of the beeches and the chestnut- 
browns and scarlets of the oaks are reflected in the water. Looking the 
other way, there is a view in spring down a curving stream with a series 
of little waterfalls to pollarded osiers, billowing masses of forsythia, the 
molten gold of daffodils and kingcups and in the background a haze of 
tender greens. The seasons ring the changes but there is always peace 
and beauty. 

When sIR ERIC in 1932 accepted the post of Deputy-Surveyor of 
Windsor Park and Woods, which was offered to him by the then Com- 
missioners of Crown Lands, there were, strange to say, no gardens in 
the Great Park save those in the Castle precincts and at Frogmore. 
SIR ERIC had the custody of 15,000 acres and was in 1937 to become 
Deputy-Ranger as well to KING GEORGE VI. He immediately started look- 
ing for a site to develop as a garden. He finally selected a suitable site in 
that part of Windsor Great Park which lies on the east side near Engle- 
field Green, just to the south of the Bishopsgate entrance and behind the 
Rhododendron Walk, planted by GEorGE Iv. Here adjoining an old 
plant nursery, the remains of which we still can see today, was the site he 
chose as satisfactory for a woodland garden, after considering the many 
factors of soil, moisture, shelter from prevailing winds, freedom from 
frosts, and a setting of fine forest trees for the high shade canopy, so 
essential to good cultivation of woodland plants. In those days there were 
no clearings, no streams or ponds, no flowers—only an impenetrable 
thicket of ponticums and brambles, ideal as game cover but certainly 
not suitable for gardening in its existing state. Yet today, when we look 
over the gardens, the site seems an obvious one. How did this miracle 
come about? Who had the vision? From whence the labour and the 
funds for the execution of that little patch which has gradually extended 
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not remain bare all the summer the entire area was sown with a mixture 
of seeds of Californian wild flowers sent by a friend residing there. 
In July and August there was a very pretty display; the dominant 
species being Eschscholzia californica in varying tints of orange and 
yellow. Among these one could pick out Nemophila menziesii, with 
flowers of white, blue or mauve, variously striped, spotted or tipped with 
darker colour; Phacelia campanularia and the tall, dense-flowered P. 
tanacetifolia; and Layia elegans, with dainty yellow daisy heads tipped 
with white. It was of interest to see Clarkia elegans and C. pulchella, 
and several godetias again in the typical small and somewhat monoton- 
ously-coloured wild forms, very different from the modern strains. On 
the other hand, Mentzelia lindleyi, the golden-flowered annual to which 
the name Bartonia aurea so persistently clings, does not appear to have 
undergone any modification since its introduction. 

The dwarf conifers referred to above have now been planted in this 
bed, and these, together with the large number long-established in the 
rock garden, and the potted specimens which can be seen in the alpine 
house in the winter months, constitute what must be one of the most 
comprehensive collections. 

Despite another summer of disappointing weather, the floral trials 
were full of interest, the gladioli and dahlias being especially fine. The 
calendulas, in a very extensive range of form and colour, presented a 
literally dazzling sheet of flowers ; and the flowering of the Michaelmas 
daisies, coinciding with a warm and brilliantly sunny weekend in 
mid-October, proved a very popular feature. 

The autumnal colouring of deciduous trees and shrubs in all parts 
of the Gardens has been above average this year. In addition to liquid- 
ambar, nyssa, rhus and others noted for this characteristic, many more 
assisted to make a brilliant and unforgettable picture. 


THE SAVILL GARDENS AT WINDSOR 
GREAT PARK 
Lanning Roper 
(Lecture given on October 22, 1957, SIR GILES LODER, BT., in the Chair) 


— person who knows more about the Savill Gardens than anyone 
else is obviously SIR ERIC SAVILL himself and he should be here to 
give this lecture. However, as such is not the case I shall try to give you 
within the hour a little of the history of the making of the gardens, with 
a mention of some of the more important personalities who have been 
concerned, as well as something about the seasons when the gardens 
are at their best and about the superb plants in the collection. First, I 
want to give a few directions about finding the gardens as so many 
people arrive at Windsor Castle, or the polo, with great ease but get 
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hopelessly lost when trying to find the gardens, which are some miles 
away from the Castle and Windsor town. 

The best route, if coming from London via Staines, is almost to 
complete the circuit of the roundabout at the west end of the Egham 
by-pass and then proceed up Tite Hill. After traversing Englefield 
Green, proceed along the Bishopsgate Road for about a mile, fork left 
down Wick Lane and the car park is on the left, just above the Savill 
Gardens. An entrance fee of 1s. is collected at the entrance gate to 
help defray the costs of the garden and its upkeep. Dogs are not 
allowed even when on leads. 

A mossy path winds down a slope planted with fine old beech trees, 
their silvery trunks standing out against the green of ferns and foliage. 
At the bottom is a bridge across the head of the upper pond. Here there 
is an enchanting vista to the north across the primula- and iris-bordered 
water to the little stream which traverses the original part of the garden, 
which was made as we shall see in the early thirties. Weeping wiliows, 
flowering cherries and forest trees make a backdrop in early May for 
masses of azaleas in shades of ivory, pink and gold. Later there are 
patches of red and white water-lilies, reminiscent of a MONET canvas, 
and in the autumn the rich yellow of the beeches and the chestnut- 
browns and scarlets of the oaks are reflected in the water. Looking the 
other way, there is a view in spring down a curving stream with a series 
of little waterfalls to pollarded osiers, billowing masses of forsythia, the 
molten gold of daffodils and kingcups and in the background a haze of 
tender greens. The seasons ring the changes but there is always peace 
and beauty. 

When siR ERIC in 1932 accepted the post of Deputy-Surveyor of 
Windsor Park and Woods, which was offered to him by the then Com- 
missioners of Crown Lands, there were, strange to say, no gardens in 
the Great Park save those in the Castle precincts and at Frogmore. 
SIR ERIC had the custody of 15,000 acres and was in 1937 to become 
Deputy-Ranger as well to KING GEORGE VI. He immediately started look- 
ing for a site to develop as a garden. He finally selected a suitable site in 
that part of Windsor Great Park which lies on the east side near Engle- 
field Green, just to the south of the Bishopsgate entrance and behind the 
Rhododendron Walk, planted by GrorcE Iv. Here adjoining an old 
plant nursery, the remains of which we still can see today, was the site he 
chose as satisfactory for a woodland garden, after considering the many 
factors of soil, moisture, shelter from prevailing winds, freedom from 
frosts, and a setting of fine forest trees for the high shade canopy, so 
essential to good cultivation of woodland plants. In those days there were 
no clearings, no streams or ponds, no flowers—only an impenetrable 
thicket of ponticums and brambles, ideal as game cover but certainly 
not suitable for gardening in its existing state. Yet today, when we look 
over the gardens, the site seems an obvious one. How did this miracle 
come about? Who had the vision? From whence the labour and the 
funds for the execution of that little patch which has gradually extended 
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itself until it comprises over twenty acres with long herbaceous borders, 
collections of old-fashioned roses and rose species, an iris border, a 
collection of very choice alpines and bulbs, superbly grown and dis- 
played on raised beds, fine plantings for autumn colour, formal rose 
gardens, peat walls crammed with treasures, a bog garden and a be- 
wildering assortment of fine trees, flowering shrubs and herbaceous 
plants, including many species of Lilium and Paeonia? In short, how was 
it possible to create what is in my opinion the most important garden 
developed in Great Britain in the pre-war years of the thirties and in the 
post-war years, when so many other gardens have shrunk or deteriorated? 

It is of course hard to separate the story of the Savill Gardens 
from that of the Valley Gardens and the Kurume Punch Bowl, which 
today cover over 200 acres, and from the Rhododendron Species 
Collection recently transferred from Tower Court, Ascot. But these 
should be subjects for subsequent lectures if the story of the gardens in 
Windsor Great Park are to be covered adequately. Suffice it to say, that 
in my humble opinion there are no gardens in Britain today where there 
is a higher standard of cultivation and maintenance, good taste and a 
true comprehension of the basic principles of landscape gardening than 
are to be found at Windsor, particularly in the Savill Gardens, as the 
original Woodland Gardens came to be known by command of HIs 
MAJESTY KING GEORGE VI on July 7, 1951. No greater compliment could 
have been paid to sir ERIC. The KING and the QUEEN had been his 
constant support in all matters horticultural, aiding, consulting and 
encouraging him by their very real interest in the projects afoot. 

SIR ERIC, having selected a satisfactory site, immediately started 
gardening operations. There was little labour available but a small gang 
headed by WILLIAM SHEFFORD, who is still the charge-hand of this section 
of the Park, worked persistently. The first winter was largely devoted 
to clearing the site and to the construction of a rabbit-proof fence, for 
this was long before the days of myxomatosis. All the good trees were 
earmarked for preservation; otherwise it was a clean sweep. Broad 
rides and vistas were opened through the scrub of ponticums. ERIC 
SAVILL worked with the men when opportunity permitted and thus 
there started a feeling of joint enterprise which has persisted through 
the years. To this day str ERIC and MR. T. H. FINDLAY, his second-in- 
command in the gardens, who joined the staff in 1943, are always 
present when major operations in planning or planting are under way. 
Thus from the very start sIR ERIC was to exercise a very personal 
influence and the Savill Gardens reflect his vision, taste, and talent. 

After the original site had been cleared and the land had been 
drained by a ditch which was to become the upper stream leading to the 
pond, formed by clearing and constructing the pond head, the moment 
came for planting, for as yet there were no flowers. SIR ERIC mentioned 
this to HARRY WYE, the Park foreman, who went off on his bicycle in 
search of kingcups. His efforts were not in vain as we see today for 
kingcups are a feature of the gardens in March and early April. Other 
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flowers were soon to follow, some the wild flora of the woods and 
meadows like the yellow primrose, the pink campion and the bluebell, 
others the more exotic plants of foreign lands like the dwarf rhodo- 
dendrons and Asiatic primulas. 

In these early days no one paid very much attention to the rumours 
of these new developments, but gradually as the gardens were planted 
with rhododendrons, flowering cherries and primulas word reached 
THEIR MAJESTIES KING GEORGE V and QUEEN MARY. In the spring of 1934 
they graciously consented to visit the garden. On the success of their 
visit SIR ERIC realized much would depend. We can picture the feverish 
preparations. The day came and all went well, although QUEEN MARY 
made little comment until her departure. Then with a smile she turned 
to SIR ERIC with this delightful challenge, “It’s very nice, MR. SAVILL, 
but isn’t it rather small ?”” This was the longed-for accolade. This was 
the green light. From that moment, in spite of the long years of war and 
all the problems of the post-war world, the gardens at Windsor have 
never looked back. This marked the beginning of the very real interest 
and encouragement on the part of the Royal Family, without which 
SIR ERIC could never have developed the Savill Gardens to their present 
state. In the reign of KING GEORGE VI and QUEEN ELIZABETH this interest 
was to develop, as they were both excellent gardeners in their own right, 
with knowledge, taste and enthusiasm. How lucky for garden lovers that 
the KING and his DEPUTY-RANGER both had an innate love of gardening 
for without it the Savill Gardens and later the Valley Gardens and the 
Rhododendron Species collection would not have come about. 

The Savill Gardens were developed steadily until the war came. 
When it became known that gardens were being made in the Great Park 
and that the Royal Family were interested, gifts poured in from gar- 
deners the length and breadth of the country. These included great 
amateur gardeners and nurserymen alike. In this way many of the finest 
rhododendrons, daffodils, roses, camellias, irises, lilies and other trees, 
shrubs and flowers came to the garden. As funds were very limited, 
purchases were restricted to a limited number, although advantage was 
taken of plant auctions and clearances of nursery stock. It would be a 
revelation to the public if all the plants in the Savill Gardens that were 
purchased were put on one side of a fence and all those that came as 
gifts or were propagated in the gardens were put on the other. The latter 
would cover many times the acreage of the former. I shall not mention 
the many donors by name as it is impossible in a short time to single out 
all those who have made major and minor contributions. The list is a 
formidable one, and the gratitude which the Royal Family, str ERIc and 
the gardening staff at Windsor feel for these well-wishers is very real. 
SIR ERIC is always glad to exchange plants and thus to help the keen 
amateur gardeners to whom he owes so much. 

The acquisition of the first stock of Asiatic primulas is a story worth 
the telling. Primulas have always been a feature of the Savill Gardens, 
the mauve and purple Primula denticulata having been the first to come. 
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This delightful flower with its rounded heads of closely packed flowers 
was a feature of the spring bedding schemes in St. James’s Park in the 
early thirties. One day sir ERIC asked TOM HAY, then Superintendent of 
the Royal Parks in London, a question similar to the one that still arises 
in the minds of many amateur gardeners who watch the constant shifting 
of flowers through the seasons in the London parks. Few of us have ever 
had the opportunity or temerity to pop the question. To make a long 
story short sir ERIC did. About a fortnight later a lorry load of primulas 
arrived at Windsor, as TOM HAY had said they were expendable after 
flowering. 

The clumps having been carefully divided, the stocks were planted 
out in specially prepared sites. Although it was a good time for lifting 
and dividing primulas and although conditions seemed nearly perfect 
for their cultivation, the primulas did not grow as well as had been 
anticipated. Various remedies were tried but to little avail. ‘The answer 
was to be found on the site of an old bonfire in one of the rides where 
brush and tree stumps had been burned from time to time. One day it 
was noted that some scraps of Primula denticulata had taken root. 
Inexplicably they developed into sturdy clumps, the finest in the 
garden. The answer to previous failure to grow this primula well had 
inadvertently been discovered, for by deduction it was found that the 
plants had been suffering from super-acidity of the soil and that this had 
been corrected by the accumulation of wood ash. Experimentation with 
this primula through the years has proved this surmise to be correct. 
The ring of the old bonfire with its planting of primulas has been left 
in the grassy ride to this day as a lesson to all. 

There are dozens of other primulas in the Savill Gardens. In fact, 
they are a very special feature. There are, for example, broad plantings 
of the vernales type which includes old favourites like ‘Garryarde 
Guinevere’, ‘Lady Greer’ and a delightful pinkish mauve variety called 
‘Wendy’, which appeared as a chance seedling in sR ERIC’s own garden. 
Today there are broad carpets of it along many of the paths. It is a 
profuse flowerer, starting in the autumn, continuing spasmodically 
through the winter and then producing a great burst of colour in March 
and April, for it has been used as a ground cover under daffodils and the 
lovely masses of corylopsis. In the oldest part of the garden there are 
many rare varieties of primulas growing in the beds that have been 
formed among the roots of the huge oak trees and by the laying of tree 
trunks and branches to act as retaining walls. This rustic solution to the 
outlining of beds and to the retention of soil has become a characteristic 
construction at Windsor. Here in carefully prepared soil, rich in leaf 
mould, flourish rare primulas like P. edgeworthii, its rosy-lavender flowers 
nestling in the mealy silvered leaves (Fig. 151), P. nutans, with its crystal- 
line lavender bells, the difficult but exquisite P. retdii and the amusing 
late-flowering P. viali, with its densely packed, elongated heads of red 
buds which open into lavender flowers, reminiscent in shape and in the 
poise of the flowers of miniature red-hot-pokers. Then there are dozens 
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of representatives of the dwarf P. marginata, with its neat rosettes of 
meally leaves which make a delightful contrast to the lilac, blue or 
lavender flowers, of P. auricula and of its many attractive hybrids con- 
veniently lumped under the name P. X pubescens. All the above plants 
have been established in delightful settings where they look perfectly 
at home in conjunction with meconopsis, dwarf bulbs and other choice 
plants. 

Primula rosea has been planted in broad sheets by the margin of the 
upper stream (Fig. 149), beside the little pool at the lower end of the daffo- 
dil meadow and in broad masses along the paths in moist areas. Gradually,: 
by selection, a particularly vivid, clear, pink form has been established, a 
glimpse of which ona sunny day in March or early April is worth the trip 
from London. Another tour de force is the mass of candelabra primulas. 
These have been widely planted, for the Savill Gardens abound in 
moist sites essential for their cultivation. They form bold clumps along 
the margins of the upper pond, they border paths through shady glades 
and they form great plantations in the bog garden, which is entered by 
a path leading to the left after crossing the bridge at the lower end of the 
pond. Here there are tens of thousands of primulas interplanted with 
other moisture-loving plants like Jris laevigata, Rodgersia pinnata, with 
its bold pinnate leaves and panicles of red flowers, giant rheums, huge 
glaucous-leaved hostas, trilliums, Solomon’s seals, ferns and lilies, about 
the last of which I shall have much more to say, for they, too, are a 
feature of the Gardens. There is a wide choice of colour among the 
moisture-loving primulas, ranging from the golden-yellow of P. 
helodoxa, the sulphur-yellow of P. prolifera and the pale moonlight of 
the delightfully fragrant P. stkkimensis to the oranges of P. aurantiaca, 
bulleyana and cockburniana and to the reds and purples of P. wilsont, 
pulverulenta, burmanica and japonica. Nor have I mentioned the delicate 
apricots, rose-pinks and whites of special forms and strains. All of these 
primulas have been used to create superb effects and it is in the use of 
plants that sIR ERIC and MR. FINDLAY excel. A mass of the golden-yellow 
P. helodoxa is piaced beside the rich gleaming purple Jris laevigata 
atropurpurea, or there is a large planting of the lovely rosy scarlet 
Rhododendron kaempferi with primulas of almost the same shade. The 
results are breathtakingly lovely. But best of all is the great mass of 
primulas of mixed colours interplanted with the large-flowering 
Endymion (Scilla) hispanicus, which form an undercarpet of pink and 
white and blue. Last May this sight was entrancing, for never have 
woodland glades been so full of colour. Alas, the camera could not 
capture this miracle of beauty because of heavy shade! 

The genus Lilium must next claim our attention. Many of you who 
may not have been privileged to visit the Savill Gardens in lily time have 
seen the wonderful specimens sent up to the R.H.S. shows and to the 
Lily Group Co-operative Exhibits. Just as we have seen that conditions 
are perfect for primulas, so too with those for lilies. The collection 
started before the war with L. auratum, but unfortunately these were 
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lost. Today, however, there are fine clumps of this stately lily happily 
established on the upper side of the garden. The lily season starts with 
L. pyrenaicum and L. japonicum and follows on with a bewildering 
variety, ending with L. spectosum, L. tigrinum and the L. henryi crosses. 

SIR ERIC has been particularly interested in the native species of 
North America and as a result of MR. FINDLAY’s skill in their cultivation 
and MR. ELLIs’s ability as a propagator, stocks have been built up of 
Lilium superbum, pardalinum and its many forms, canadense, humboldtit, 
philadelphicum, michiganense, nevadense and the exquisite golden parry, 
which is being so successfully used by MR. OLIVER WYATT as a parent 
for so many of his excellent hybrids. ‘Two rare lilies now established at 
Windsor are L. grayi and L. bolanderi. This year L. superbum excelled 
itself in size and vigour. In addition there are many hybrids, the most 
spectacular of which are surely the ‘Bellingham Hybrids’, which form 
huge clumps as much as 10 feet tall in various sites in the garden in early 
July, and make a striking combination with the huge white trusses of 
Rhododendron ‘Polar Bear’, MR. J. B. STEVENSON’s superb late-flowering 
cross. 

After the war a few bulbs were obtained from MR. JAN DE GRAAFF of 
the Oregon Bulb Farms. Among these were the lovely hybrids ‘En- 
chantment’, which received an F.C.C. in 1955, ‘Harmony’, ‘Pagoda’, 
‘Heart’s Desire’ and ‘Joan Evans’. Today there are very large plantings 
of these lilies and many other American hybrids, including the outstand- 
ing ‘Golden Clarion’ and the pink strain of the ‘Olympic Hybrids’. 

Other lilies which do very well include L. hansoni, martagon and 
its various forms, regale, centifolium, ‘Maxwill’, davidii, MISS PRESTON’S 
vigorous ‘Stenographer Hybrids’ and a host of others. L. szovitsianum 
has proved difficult but is now established on the peat walls. L. brownti 
has always resisted coaxing and has as yet not established. Nomocharis 
are growing on the peat walls but they are not the specimens we would 
see at the Royal Botanical Garden in Edinburgh. I mention these more 
difficult plants lest we think that there are no challenges of cultivation 
left for MR. FINDLAY to master. 

Last of the lilies and surely the most spectacular of all is Lilium 
giganteum (Fig. 154), now removed to a genus of its own called Cardio- 
crinum. In the moist areas along with the bog primulas it has established 
and lives its seven-year cycle from seed to flower, for unfortunately it is 
monocarpic. This year one stem measured 10} feet until the seed pods 
became erect when fertilized, thereby adding another 2} inches. The 
stalks have a superb background in the dark green ponticum hedge, which 
serves as a much needed shelter from the wind. At Windsor it has been 
found that although offsets flower in three or four years, the mature plants 
are never as fine as those grown from seed, and so today the majority are 
grown by the latter method. The blooming season usually falls in the 
first three weeks of July, but in an early season like the last one they 
are at their peak at the end of June. A visit to the Savill Gardens during 
the flowering period of this noble lily is a “must”. 
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By the autumn of 1939, when the war started, a remarkable collection 
of flowering trees, including cherries and magnolias, rhododendrons, 
and shrubs had been assembled. Most of these, in spite of the neglect 
that was inevitable during the war years, when almost all available 
labour was diverted to more immediate problems of food production 
and defence, survived and made good growth in spite of crowding. 
Among the bulbs and herbaceous plants casualties were far higher but 
this was not serious as they could be more easily replaced and would not 
require years of growth to mature. The paths, once neatly weeded, were 
covered by grass and weeds and it is due to this that they are grassed 
today. At the end of the war they were merely scythed and then mown 
until turf was established. 

The great wall which runs along the north side of the garden near 
the propagating houses which were built just after the war has an odd 
history. The bricks were from the rubble removed from bombed sites 
in London. It had to be dumped somewhere to clear the area so SIR 
ERIC agreed to take a few loads. The fine wall with its buttresses cost 
only the labour used in the actual building, as the foundations were 
dug by prisoners of war, the actual masonry then being done by estate 
workmen. It has made a wonderfully protected spot for choice plants and 
at every season of the year provides interest. It is lovely in early spring 
when the blue of Ceanothus burkwoodti impressus makes a pleasant con- 
trast to the yellow of Azara dentata and the fragrant clusters of the . 
golden Banksian rose. Then there are other roses like Rosa anemonoides, 
‘Silver Moon’ and climbing ‘Cecile Brunner’. Solanum crispum autumnale 
makes a sheet of mauve and Chaenomeles moerloesi is a curtain of pale 
pink and white in early spring. At the base of the wall are fine tree 
paeonies, agapanthus, crinums, crinodonnas, hypericums, Carpenteria 
californica, tender salvias and a wide variety of bulbs. 

In front of the wall there are a series of long raised beds made with 
dry walls (Fig. 158). At first these looked rather bare but now that they 
are covered with plants they are very beautiful and offer ideal sites for 
many choice plants throughout the year. Here the tiny miniature 
daffodils, irises and tulip species can be enjoyed at close range. Gentiana 
acaulis and G. verna flourish. Aubrietias and pinks cascade down the 
sides and dwarf primulas and Ramonda nathaliae grow in the crevices of 
the rocks. The star turn is a plant of the very rare Paraquilegia grandi- 
flora (Fig. 153) which has flourished for three years with good plants of 
Cassiope wardu and Arcteria nana as companions. ‘There is a particularly 
good collection of the dwarf [ris innominata, a native of the Pacific Coast 
of the United States, and some fine shrubs of different dwarf daphnes. 

The double herbaceous borders have been planted at the back with 
larger growing shrubs such as lilacs, Rosa moyesii, Poncirus trifoliata, 
the blue fruited Decaisnea fargesii and flowering trees. These make 
massed plantings at the back and give the borders form. There is always 
a show of colour from May until frost. The autumn-flowering Michael- 
mas daisies have been planted in a garden to themselves behind the 
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south border between the iris border and one of the old rose borders. 
It is U-shaped and has been carefully planted with varieties carefully 
graded by size from front to back. It is a wonderful show of colour in 
September and as late in October as it is spared by frost. 

Double rose borders flank a path leading from the herbaceous 
borders to the primula bog and the peat walls. The collection of roses 
was grown largely from cuttings taken from MRS. CONSTANCE SPRY’S 
garden. They struck admirably and as a result most of the old roses are 
on their own roots. A number of rose species have been interplanted 
and along the back are pole roses, including both old and new varieties. 
The front of the beds are edged with nepeta backed by clumps of 
herbaceous paeonies. This combination of roses and paeonies is an 
attractive one and it is relatively labour saving. 

The peat walls beyond contain an extraordinary collection of plants. 
Terrestrial orchids are prominent, including Orchis elata, O. praetermissa, 
Cypripedium acaule, C. calceolus and C. reginae. Epigaea repens is very 
well established as is 7ril/ium undulatum, T. cernuum and the other 
species like duteum, grandiflorum and sessile, which are as happy in the 
nearby boggy conditions as they would be in their native woodlands in 
Canada or the United States. 

Another American wild flower that is happily naturalized in the 
Savill Gardens is Mertensia virginica. Its pendulous blue flowers and 
pinkish buds are carried on glaucous stems with lovely silvery blue 
foliage. It has ramped under the shrubs and has naturalized in a 
remarkable way for it is not an easy plant in many gardens. Other 
American wild flowers are the foam flower, Tiare/la wherryi and its 
creeping stoloniferous companion 7’. cordifolia, both of which form fine 
carpets. 

Early spring is to my way of thinking the loveliest time in the Savill 
Gardens. I probably am in the minority as so many visitors seem to 
prefer them when there is a fuller richer burst of colour, from mid-May 
until the end of June, when the azaleas, candelabra primulas and water 
irises are at their height. One of my difficulties is always to decide when 
spring starts in the Savill Gardens. That no doubt is part of the special 
charm of spring as it just slips in on the end of winter, and even then the 
Savill Gardens are lovely with the red stems of the dogwoods and the 
coppery yellow of the osiers mirrored in the stream. The winter- 
flowering cherry serves as a foil for the golden straps of Hamamelis 
mollis and H. japonica. Snowdrops and aconites are followed by crocuses 
and scillas. Suddenly, there is a burst of yellow from the daffodils, 
forsythias, kingcups and the huge golden spathes of Lysichitum ameri- 
canum which grow in the boggy meres of the streams. Or, perhaps, 
loveliest of all, are the lime- and primrose-yellows of the various species 
of Corylopsis which have been copiously planted. Lest I create the false 
impression that in early spring yellow is dominant, I must point out 
that as well there are the cherry blossoms, particularly the snowy Prunus 
yedoensis, or ‘Yoshino’, to give it its Japanese name, and the soft feathery 
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masses of snowy mespilus, one of the most fleeting of all flowering shrubs 
but worth its ground rent for its delicate beauty and its superb autumn 
colour. And there are the magnolias, particularly the tall pyramidal trees 
of Magnolia kobus with its small, beautifully formed gleaming white 
flowers borne erect on the tip of every twig, the twisted heavy textured 
petals of the spreading silver-barked shrubs of M. stellata, the snowy 
chalices of M. denudata and the large beautifully formed flowers stained 
with rose and purple of MM. soulangiana. There are rhododendrons of 
every conceivable type—giants and dwarfs, deciduous and evergreen— 
running the gamut of colours from white through pale pink, soft yellow 
and mauve to scarlet, flaming red and purple. For example, there are 
the bold trusses of R. calophytum, pale pink and white, with collars of 
long narrow dependent leaves like a ruff borne all over the massive 
shrubs, as much as 15 or 20 feet high, in contrast to the tight, flaming 
red, compact flower-heads of R. barbatum, or the early dwarf R. 
leucaspis with its large milk-white flowers. In April there are the 
exquisite water-melon pink R. vaseyi, the equally lovely R. schlippen- 
bachu and the bright deep rose R. albrechtii, all of which are well repre- 
sented. Yellow and blue rhododendrons are plentiful, both species and 
fine hybrids. sIR ERIC is particularly fond of these colours and has 
worked out delightful groupings using these two colours, many of the 
blues of course bordering on mauve, lilac and light purple, as there are 
many fine rhododendrons in this colour range, particularly in the 
Triflorum Series, with R. augustini always prominent. 

The camellia collection is good and ever increasing. Some of the 
finest plants are C. x williamsti hybrids, which flower profusely through 
the winter and early spring. There is a superb plant of C. ‘Salutation’ 
which last year was completely covered with its large, semi-double, pale 
pink flowers. C. japonica varieties are well represented and recently 
MR. RALPH PEER contributed a set of the C. reticulata varieties. These are 
grown under glass in the cool house in the propagation yard, which by 
necessity is strictly closed to visitors to the gardens. 

Throughout the summer there is interest in the Savill Gardens in the 
herbaceous borders, in the formal rose garden at their upper end, with 
its large beds, which include the magnificent new floribunda roses 
‘Queen Elizabeth’ and the very floriferous ‘Buisman’s Triumph’, both 
of which are very highly esteemed at Windsor. There are fine flowering 
trees and shrubs, such as snowy eucryphias, hydrangeas in wide variety, 
including the spectacular species like H. sargentiana with its huge hairy 
leaves and peeling stems, the lovely H. villosa and a quantity of lace caps 
and macrophylla varieties which make a fine show, especially on the 
upper side of the gardens adjoining Smith’s Lawn. 

Autumn is particularly beautiful when there is fine autumn foliage 
from hamamelis, parrotias, amelanchiers, maples and dozens of other 
genera. Lindera triloba is one of the star turns, its foliage like beaten 
gold. Then there are the yellow of the birches, the deep reds of the oaks 
and the indescribably rich colouring of liquidambars. Berries and fruits 
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are also spectacular. This October large spreading trees of Cotoneaster 
watereri were covered with clusters of flaming fruits, and the delicate 
pinks and scarlets of the spindles are always a delight. In the herbaceous 
borders there are plants of Decaisnea fargesti with long pods of a lovely 
blue, and the charming Symplocos paniculata with its incredibly vivid 
blue berries, borne in great profusion, has become one of the special 
features at Windsor in the autumn. 

The Savill Gardens have altered with the years. New vistas have 
been opened up, the lovely daffodil meadow with its broad sweeps of 
wild daffodils and fritillaries improves each year and now a spring border 
in the prima vera manner is being planned for next April. Last summer a 
collection of outstanding hemerocallis was planted and other new 
treasures are always being added to the collection. The ever-changing 
developments mean that there are always new features to delight the 
visitor. Today the Savill Gardens have that wonderful feeling of a 
much-loved, perfectly-cared-for garden. I have visited them at bi- 
weekly intervals over the last two years and have each time found 
something new and so rewarding that I have been grateful for my good 
fortune. 


BOWLES’S CORNER 
A HOME FOR DEMENTED PLANTS 


A. Simmonds, M.C., O.B.E., V.M.H. 


LTHOUGH it is doubtful whether there was ever a garden more 
Deouted with choice and beautiful plants than that of the late gE. A. 
BOWLES at Myddelton House, Bulls Cross, Enfield, not the least of that 
garden’s interesting features was what the owner called ‘“‘my home for 
demented plants—a piece of garden that has come to be known as the 
Lunatic Asylum, for most of its occupants are cranks or eccentrics, 
showing some departure from the normal habits or appearance of their 
genus or species”. That unique plot, with its erudite owner drawing 
attention to the peculiarities of its occupants, must be one of the trea- 
surod memories of all who were privileged to be familiar with Myddelton 
House garden. With that in mind the Council has thought it appro- 
priate to set aside a similar plot at Wisley in which to maintain a collec- 
tion of “demented plants”, believing that they will interest many 
Fellows and at the same time keep green the memory of one who was 
probably the most knowledgeable amateur gardener of the last half 
century. The plot is situated on the west side of the cottage which 
stands at the end of the formal beds flanking the path from the entrance 
to the Garden, and is to be known as “‘Bowles’s Corner”’. 

When describing his “Lunatic Asylum” in one of his fascinating 
My Garden books, BOWLES wrote—“The twisted Hazel was the first 
crazy occupant and is perhaps the maddest of all even now”, for its 
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THE SAVILL GARDENS, WINDSOR GREAT PARK 
Fic. 149—Primula rosea and Lysichitum americanum bordering a stream 
(See p. 507) 


THE SAVILL GARDENS, WINDSOR GREAT PARK 
Fic. 150—Dwarf rhododendrons with primulas and a weeping willow in the oldest 


Photos, J. &. Downward 


Fic. 151—Primula edgeworthii at the foot of a giant oak with logs for edging, a 
characteristic of the gardens (See p. 506) 
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THE SAVILL GARDENS, WINDSOR GREAT PARK 
Fic. 152—Dwarf daffodils naturalized in a damp meadow under balsam poplars 


Photos, J. E. Downward 


Fic. 153—Cassiope wardii and Paraquilegia grandiflora, two of the outstanding 
plants on the raised beds near the wall (See p. 509) 
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Photo, J. FE. Downtward 
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Fic. 154—-Fine spikes of Lilium giganteum against a windbreak of Rhododendron 
ponticum, which makes a fine background (See p. 505) 
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Photos, Prof. H. W. Miles 
APPLE INJURIES 


Early caterpillar injury penetrating towards the core. 
Centre: Capsid 


FiG. 156—Top left : Winter Moth. Top right : Late 
caterpillar injury. A shallow depression with the callus cracking in several directions. 
injury to ‘Allington Pippin’. ‘The capsid scars are marked by a thin almost continuous narrow line of callus. 
Bottom left : Apple Sawfly scar caused by young caterpillar within three weeks of fruitset. Bottom right : 
‘Tortrix injury to ‘Bramley’s Seedling’. Occurs late in the season when a leaf is spun down on to the fruit. 
The illustration shows the remains of the silk and the pitting caused by the young caterpillars (See 


pp. 515-135) 
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Photos, Prof. H. W. Miles 


APPLE INJURIES 

Fic. 157—Top left: Apple Fruit Weevil (Rhynchites). A penetrating scar with a well defined circular out- 
line. Top sight: Bird injury to ‘Bramley’s Seedling’ showing clearly the beak marks. Centre: ‘Two 
types of scar on one fruit. ‘The dark scars have been caused by Apple Scab Fungus. ‘The long pale scar 
between them is that of Apple Sawfly. Bottom left : Frost injury to ‘Cox’s Orange Pippin’. Original 


frost injury practically covered the apple. The first cracking was roughly longitudinal, the subsequent 
growth crack was transverse. Bottom right : Transverse drought crack on ‘Blenheim Orange’ following 
natural russetting (See pp. 515-18 
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Raised scree beds with alpine plants at the foot of the buttressed wall (See Pp. 509) 
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growths are all like corkscrews and “it never produces a bit of straight 
wood”, It therefore seemed appropriate that the first occupant of 
Bowles’s Corner at Wisley should be that same twisted hazel, and for 
companions it has the corkscrew willow and a similarly twisted haw- 
thorn. Nearby is the Plymouth strawberry of which BOWLEs wrote, 
“*. .. it is certainly wrong in the head if ever a plant was, for it is just an 
ordinary wild Strawberry in every way until it blossoms; then every 
portion of the flower is seen to have been changed into leafy structures”’. 
Then there are other queer plants such as the “Rose-Plantain’’, in 
which leafy bracts on a shortened flower-spike have a fanciful resem- 
blance to a green rose; the red-leaved plantain, ‘which has leaves as 
red as a Beetroot’’; the form of the common sedge, which BOWLES found 
in the Norfolk Broads and took home because it always has a fine gold 
band on its leaves; and various other eccentrics. 

In order to give colour as well as interest to Bowles’s Corner the 
crazy occupants are being interspersed with some of the beautiful 
plants of which he was particularly fond, e.g. crocuses, colchicums, 
snowdrops, Viburnum fragrans, Daphne mezereum alba, Viola ‘Bowles’s 
Black’ and Cyclamen neapolitanum, of which he wrote, “It is a real joy 
to have a goodly store of them to use freely for carpeting under trees 
and shrubs that have clear boles and stems”’ because of their flowers from 
August to October, followed by their beautiful leaves which vary so 
remarkably in shape and colouring. 

By a happy coincidence the Forty Hill Mutual Improvement 
Horticultural Society recently intimated that it would like to commem- 
orate its founder, the late E. A. BOWLES, by presenting to our Society a 
seat for use at Wisley. The Council gladly accepted the offer and sug- 
gested that an appropriate place for the seat would be Bowles’s Corner. 
Accordingly, a party of members of the Forty Hill Society visited 
Wisley on Saturday, September 28, and the seat was formally presented 
by their President, MRS. FRANCES PERRY, the Council being represented 
by the Treasurer, THE HON. LEWIS PALMER. 


APPLE SCARS AND BLEMISHES 
Prof. H. W. Miles, Ph.D., D.Sc. 


(Lecture given on fuly 16, 1957, H. V. TAYLOR, C.B.E., D.SC., V.M.H., in 
the Chair) 


NTEREST centres around apple scars and blemishes for several reasons. 
Raoume these are the loss they constitute to the commercial fruit- 
grower whose costs of production are higher now than at any time in 
history, and the annoyance they are to the home gardener who, devoting 
what leisure he has to his garden, hopes to grow something acceptable 
for the dining table and the kitchen and occasionally may wish to see 
some of his very choice apples on the show bench. 
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Raised scree beds with alpine plants at the foot of the buttressed wall (See p. 509) 
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growths are all like corkscrews and “it never produces a bit of straight 
wood”. It therefore seemed appropriate that the first occupant of 
Bowles’s Corner at Wisley should be that same twisted hazel, and for 
companions it has the corkscrew willow and a similarly twisted haw- 
thorn. Nearby is the Plymouth strawberry of which BOWLEs wrote, 
“.. it is certainly wrong in the head if ever a plant was, for it is just an 
ordinary wild Strawberry in every way until it blossoms; then every 
portion of the flower is seen to have been changed into leafy structures” 
Then there are other queer plants such as the ‘‘Rose-Plantain’”’, in 
which leafy bracts on a shortened flower-spike have a fanciful resem- 
blance to a green rose; the red-leaved plantain, “‘which has leaves as 
red as a Beetroot”; the form of the common sedge, which BOWLEs found 
in the Norfolk Broads and took home because it always has a fine gold 
band on its leaves; and various other eccentrics. 

In order to give colour as well as interest to Bowles’s Corner the 
crazy occupants are being interspersed with some of the beautiful 
plants of which he was particularly fond, e.g. crocuses, colchicums, 
snowdrops, Viburnum fragrans, Daphne mezereum alba, Viola ‘Bowles’s 
Black’ and Cyclamen neapolitanum, of which he wrote, “It is a real joy 
to have a goodly store of them to use freely for carpeting under trees 
and shrubs that have clear boles and stems” because of their flowers from 
August to October, followed by their beautiful leaves which vary so 
remarkably in shape and colouring. 

By a happy coincidence the Forty Hill Mutual Improvement 
Horticultural Society recently intimated that it would like to commem- 
orate its founder, the late E. A. BOWLES, by presenting to our Society a 
seat for use at Wisley. ‘The Council gladly accepted the offer and sug- 
gested that an appropriate place for the seat would be Bowles’s Corner. 
Accordingly, a party of members of the Forty Hill Society visited 
Wisley on Saturday, September 28, and the seat was formally presented 
by their President, MRS. FRANCES PERRY, the Council being represented 
by the ‘Treasurer, THE HON. LEWIS PALMER. 


APPLE SCARS AND BLEMISHES 
Prof. H. W. Miles, Ph.D., D.Sc. 


(Lecture given on July 16, 1957, H. V. TAYLOR, C.B.E., D.SC., V.M.H., in 
the Chair) 


NTEREST centres around apple scars and blemishes for several reasons. 

Among these are the loss they constitute to the commercial fruit- 
grower whose costs of production are higher now than at any time in 
history, and the annoyance they are to the home gardener who, devoting 
what leisure he has to his garden, hopes to grow something acceptable 
for the dining table and the kitchen and occasionally may wish to see 
some of his very choice apples on the show bench. 
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Both classes of fruit-growers wish to know the causes of such 
blemished fruit as occur on their apple trees often in spite of the fact 
that they have taken the trouble to spray according to the best advice 
available to them and have gone to considerable expense to procure the 
recommended spray materials. 

The commercial grower, of necessity, spends a good deal of his time 
in his orchards watching for the occurrence of pest and disease and 
hoping that the other troubles like gales, frost, drought and hail against 
which he can do little, will somehow pass him by or deal gently with his 
particular orchards. 

The home gardener, too, runs this sort of risk but his scale is so much 
smaller and his living does not depend upon climatic good fortune in 
quite the same way. He knows something about the more common pests 
and diseases of fruit and hopes that the occasional use of a general 
insecticide or fungicide will keep him reasonably free from troubles. 
If some of his apples are scarred or blemished, they are at any rate his 
own growing and the scars are only skin deep and are removed in peeling 
the fruit for cooking—so perhaps it is no great matter. 

The commercial grower and the exhibitor know that their risk goes 
on all the time, from the blossoming of the trees until, in the one case, 
the fruit is safely graded and packed for market, and in the other until 
the produce is actually in the show-trays ready for final selection. 

Fruit may be scarred by several kinds of insects that attack in a 
recognized succession beginning perhaps with aphides in the blossom 
trusses and ending with late tortrix caterpillar in October, at harvest time. 
It is also subject to infection by several nctorious fungi including apple 
scab, brown rot and the bitter rots, and others whose activities go on 
while the fruit is in storage. Some of these may occur simultaneously 
and attack fruit that has already been injured and so add to the mounting 
sum of loss. Some come so late in the season that nothing can be done 
to alleviate matters, and may be just the last calamity in a disastrous 
season. The Gloeosporium rots of 1956 would come into this category. 

The weather I have already alluded to: frost is a risk in May and 
June, drought in the summer months and hail and gales at any time. 
We are likely to know more of these difficult adverse factors from the 
interesting investigations of DRS. ROGERS and MODLIBOWSKA at East 
Malling and the study of local climate data by the meteorologists now 
attached to the N.A.A.S. 

Partly associated with adverse weather conditions, partly associated 
with nutrition are a few other disorders of apples that are seen as surface 
blemishes. The depressed and slightly discoloured spots known as 
“bitter pit” and often seen in yellow-skinned varieties is one example 
and the discoloration around the lenticels indicating a form of tissue 
breakdown is another. 

The collecting of representative samples of the many scars seen on 
apples is not an easy matter, it entails careful study and recording of 
many fruits from blossoming onwards and there is the chance, in fact 
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the likelihood, that many of the most interesting and promising speci- 
mens are shed long before they reach maturity. 

The time of greatest shedding of the earliest fruits to be injured is 
the period of the “June drop”, cherished specimens are frequently lost 
at this time. By mid-July most varieties are carrying their full crop and 
the fruits may look remarkably free from blemish but the main attack 
by codlin moth has yet to be felt, late tortrix caterpillars may yet be 
epidemic, and scab, brown rot and bitter rot become increasingly 
apparent. ‘The examples I have chosen as illustrations should help fruit- 
growers to identify most of the simple scars. For help with the more 
complex the assistance of experienced advisers is necessary and a study 
of the orchard may have to be made. Fortunately the N.A.A.S. and the 
officers of the Local Education Authority have valuable local experience 
and can give help on the causes of disorders and guidance on their 
control. 


APPLE SCARS AND THEIR CAUSES 


The scars made by insects 

Some insects, like caterpillars, which have biting mouths damage 
apples by biting into them and removing pieces of fruit tissue. Others 
such as aphides and capsid bugs that have sucking mouths pierce the 
skin and penetrate the tissues with their stylets, sucking up the sap but 
not removing any tissue. Both types of insect contaminate the fruit with 
their salivary secretion, the caterpillars by pouring it out on the tissues 
as they bite and chew, the sucking insects by injecting it deeply into the 
fruit during the process of feeding on the cell sap. The fruit responds 
by some form of restorative growth aimed at protecting the damaged 
area or zone and the response results in the formation of different but 
characteristic scars. 


Scars made by caterpillars 

The caterpillars of winter moth (Fig. 156), march moth and mottled 
umber are among the most numerous species found on the apple trees 
in April, May and early June. They spin the leaves loosely together and 
feed in the shelter and may also enclose a fruit truss. No special attrac- 
tion is noted for the fruitlets, and leaves and fruitlets are eaten or bitten 
into rather by chance. At this time the fruits are small and while some 
are gnawed at the surface, others may be bitten to the core. As the attack 
passes some fruits drop, others persist and grow rapidly and the damaged 
area develops an even brown callus or protective layer. With subse- 
quent growth of the fruit, which is very rapid indeed in June and July, 
the inelastic callus fractures in two directions into small angular frag- 
ments which may persist until harvest or be sloughed as growth pro- 
ceeds. Severely attacked fruits, where the core has been injured, will 
develop in most distorted fashion but invariably show some indication 
of the cause of their asymmetry. 
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The caterpillars of the clouded drab moth also infest apple trees and 
show some preference for the young fruit and after their attack many 
penetrating holes are to be seen. In some seasons too, the caterpillars of 
tortrix moths bite the fruits in May and early June, while they are still 
quite young, and cause extensive superficial scars as well as deeply 
penetrating ones. Tortrix caterpillars however are frequently associated 
in the grower’s mind with late summer or pre-harvest injury when 
surface-chewing, slow to callus, makes many otherwise sound apples 
unfit for market (Fig. 156). 

In late June and early July apples are subject to attack by the codlin 
moth whose caterpillars devour the pips. Many of the tiny caterpillars 
of this insect enter the fruits inconspicuously through the calyx but 
others bite in at the edges of other scars or callosities or even in the cavity 
beside the stem. A little later when the caterpillars are about half- 
grown, or when they migrate from one fruit to another, they penetrate by 
biting in freely at the side and the holes may soon be surrounded with 
an area that becomes strongly tinted with red. Other holes may be 
caused where the caterpillars bite the skin from inside the apple and 
push their excrement through to the outside. Codlin caterpillars may 
also bite a clean neat circular hole when they leave the apple finally to 
spin their cocoons elsewhere. The attacked apples ripen prematurely 
and may fall from the trees in windy weather. 

A curious ribbon-like scar that develops with the fruit and disfigures 
apples at harvest had puzzled entomologists for some time—it is now 
known to be caused by the caterpillar of the apple sawfly. These cater- 
pillars hatch from eggs laid in the calyx of the blossom and have to 
penetrate the fruit to feed. They make tortuous tunnels just under the 
skin in May at a time of rapid growth of the fruits and within a few days 
the skin over the tunnel fractures and swelling of the fruits goes on more 
or less normally (Fig. 156). Most infested fruitlets are shed at or before 
“June drop” but a few persist and bear the characteristic curving, 
parallel-sided, green scar which is now unmistakable. 

Another sawfly attacks apples, but quite by accident! This is the 
dock sawfly, an insect of most orchards and gardens, where it feeds 
harmlessly enough on docks and plantains. In late September and early 
October, when fully grown and seeking hibernation sites, some of these 
caterpillars climb the apple trees and burrow into the fruits. They make 
a neat circular hole in the skin and excavate a short tunnel into the flesh. 
But apples are quite unsuitable for them and they soon desist but not 
before they have damaged many practically mature fruits. Following 
— attack brown rot may set in and the fruits will then be entirely 
ost. 

Before leaving the biting insects the apple fruit weevil must be 
mentioned. This insect is brownish red, rather less than } inch long 
and with a proboscis nearly half the length of the body. The weevil 
feeds usually on hawthorn but a few individuals find their way to apple 
trees in late May and feed on the young fruits biting into them quite 
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deeply. These feeding sites remain as small circular depressions each 
with a dark brown central scar (Fig. 157). 


Attack by sucAng insects 

Since at least eight different species of aphis are known to infest 
apple trees in the British Isles it is not surprising that some signs of 
their attack can be found in most orchards in most years. The rosy 
apple aphis is perhaps the worst offender and where it is common the 
crumpled fruit clusters associated with its attack are readily identified. 
The insects feed in the blossom trusses and the effect of their attack is 
to upset the normal shedding of the excess fruits after fertilization. 
Most of the fruits are retained but their growth is retarded and their 
development is abnormally slow and they show a characteristic pucker- 
ing around the calyx. They usually ripen very early and are sweet to 
the taste. 

Apple capsid bugs attack young leaves of new shoots and cause 
suppression of extension growth, and feed also in the trusses piercing 
the young fruits which “bleed” excessively and later carry irregular 
swellings that extend as the fruit grows, but are usually outlined or 
bounded by a more or less continuous margin of thin brown callus 
(Fig. 156). It is as though the feeding of the insect had stimulated growth _ 
rather than the reverse, but the misshapen fruits with their extensive 
callusing completely spoil the appearance of a sample of apples for 
market. Some varieties suffer more than others, but ‘Allington Pippin’, 
‘Charles Ross’, and ‘Edward VII’ are often badly attacked. Fortunately 
there is only one period of attack and this is usually over by the end 
of June. 


Scars and blemishes caused by fungi 

The most common scarring of apples in Britain is caused by the 
apple scab fungus. The scabs vary from small, rounded, black spots 
about 5 inch in diameter to large, irregular, hard, corky areas, with 
deep cracks that may cover more than half the fruit. Early infections 
as in 1957, may die out and leave an extending dark greenish scar with 
a wide border of blackened callus, while later infections may continue 
until harvest and cause the grower much anxiety (Fig. 157). 

Popular dessert varieties like ‘Worcester Pearmain’, ‘Cox’s Orange 
Pippin’ and ‘Laxton’s Superb’ often suffer severely from scab, while 
some cooking varieties notably ‘Edward VII’ and ‘Bramley’s Seedling’ 
possess considerable resistance. Though very slight scabbing may be 
tolerated in cooking varieties, dessert varieties for market are soon 
down-graded when scab is present. 

Brown rot of apples is a wound fungus that enters the fruit through 
some previous injury such as biting by caterpillars or earwigs, entry by 
codlin caterpillars, cracking of the skin following frost or spray and wind 
damage, pecking by birds, bruising at harvest or pulling the apple off 
its stalk at picking time. The fungus causes first a rapid browning of 
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the tissue and the skin and then the eruption of pale yellow cushion-like 
pustules in concentric rings on the discoloured area. ‘The extent of loss 
due to brown rot varies from year to year depending partly on the 
weather and partly on the prevalence of other pests and diseases. 

Of recent years “Bitter rot’ and “Dry eye rot’’ due to species of 
Gloeosporium have caused much alarm amongst fruit-growers. These 
fungi are of widespread occurrence in fruit plantations and though they 
induce some orchard injury to the fruit their most serious phases occur 
in the fruit in store. Heavy losses have been reported and an active 
programme of research is now in hand in which the National Fruit 
Research Stations, the Ministry of Agriculture and Wye College are 
participating. 


Physical injuries 

Frost injury may be seen as a fine russetting in extensive patches 
over the fruit, roughened eye, or extensive basal russetting often 
accompanied by deep cracks that may be longitudinal or transverse. 
Where frost is followed by drought, as in 1957, when sudden growth 
followed the rains when the drought broke, the cracking may be wide- 
spread and severe (Fig. 157). 

Wind that causes the fruit to be whipped by nearby twigs or fretted 
by adjoining leaves results in highly-polished, dark, leathery scars quite 
smooth and later slightly depressed. The tissue beneath the scar is 
usually brown and dry. 

Hail may result in circular or oval depressed areas that show only 
a slight variation from normal skin colour. 


Miscellaneous blemishes 

Bird injury usually shows as two distinct skin punctures where the 
two mandibles of the beak have separately pierced the skin (Fig. 157). In 
varieties like ‘Worcester Pearmain’ and ‘Laxton’s Superb’ where colour 
develops long before the fruit is ripe, early bird pecks may become highly 
coloured and conspicuous. 

Wasps and earwigs often gnaw at the roughened surface following 
apple scab injury and enlarge the holes made by other insects. They can 
be a nuisance in the fruit plantation and their presence is often followed 
by excessive occurrence of brown rot. 


Conclusion 

The study of the fruit scars on his apples should enable the fruit- 
grower to improve continuously his spraying routine and his orchard 
hygiene. Comprehensive spray programmes are issued by the Fruit 
Research Stations as a general guide but they should be adapted for 
local use by the grower himself and be constantly modified in the light 
of his own experience. 

A spray programme for a commercial apple orchard in the South of 
England might be based on the following table, the materials being used 
in accordance with the maker’s instructions: 
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Stage of Growth Spray Material To Control 
*1. Dormant Tar Oil Winter Wash Aphis and caterpillars 
2. Bud burst to green DDT/BHC Emulsion Aphis, capsid, weevil, 
cluster Lime Sulphur caterpillars and scab 
3. Green cluster Lime Sulphur Scab 
*4. Early pink bud DDT/BHC (if neces- Scab 
sary) 
Lime Sulphur Scab 
5. Late pink bud Lime Sulphur Scab 
*6. Early petal fall BHC Emulsion Apple sawfly 
Lime Sulphur Scab 
7. Fruitlet Lime Sulphur Scab 


*8. Advanced fruitlet CPCBS + Derris Red spider 
95°% Wettable Sulphur Scab 
*g. Late June Lead Arsenate Codling 


(N.B.—The items marked with an asterisk would make a useful pro- 
gramme for the private gardener.) 


In general, pest and disease control is now well understood and 
intelligent spraying results in the production of fruit of such fine quality 
that English apples are widely acclaimed as being, in the words of the 
late SIR DANIEL HALL, “‘right at the top of their class”. 


NOTES ON SOME 
CULTIVATED VERONICAS—II 
*“GODEFROYANA’ 


J. Souster 
(Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew) 


N 1888, CARRIERE described a plant to which he gave the name 
[veronica godefroyana, after M. GODEFROY LEBEUF, who grew it in his 
garden at Argenteuil, near Paris. It was said to be extremely rare, being 
unknown elsewhere, and exceptionally hardy, having survived tem- 
peratures below —20°C. It was recommended for its neat habit as much 
as for its freedom of flowering. Propagation by cuttings was advised, as 
seed was rarely produced. 

M. LEBEUF, who was editor of the periodical Le Jardin, acknowledged 
the compliment in that paper and admitted that he had no idea then 
where the plant had come from, but that it was raised from seeds re- 
ceived about twelve years before, i.e. about 1876. In his nursery he had 
previously cultivated a number of related species, but the public had 
shown little interest in these, and at the time of writing they were no 


longer grown. 
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Enquiries in France have not brought to light the existence of any 
authentic material of CARRIERE’s plant, and the oldest known material 
under this name is a specimen in the Kew Herbarium from the Edin- 
burgh Botanic Garden dated June 8, 1893. On this N. E. BROWN wrote 
“Anthers barren”. Though conclusive proof is lacking that the Edin- 
burgh plant is identical with CARRIERE’s, there is no reason to doubt 
that it is so, and several reasons to render this highly probable. The 
Edinburgh plant fits CARRIERE’s description, though admittedly this is 
not very precise; the barren anthers explain CARRIERE’s statement that 
the plant rarely produced seeds, any exceptional seed-bearing being 
explicable by cross-pollination with related plants which LEBEUF tells us 
he grew; and the fact that when the plant was named these related 
plants were no longer in cultivation with it still further enhances the 
likelihood that distribution of the named plant was by cuttings. It is 
accordingly assumed that the specimen cited is in fact CARRIERE’s plant. 
Matching this specimen is a later one from Edinburgh (1896), two sheets 
from R. Wallace & Co., Colchester (1916) and material grown at Kew 
(1927). There is also an old sheet, without date in the Edinburgh 
Herbarium. At present, V. ‘Godefroyana’, would seem to be uncom- 
mon in cultivation, but it is grown at Kew and at the Cambridge 
University Botanic Garden, and doubtless lingers elsewhere, if only 
under pseudonyms or in complete anonymity. 

Though carrizRe’s description is fairly lengthy, it omits reference to 
many of the characters which would have helped to settle the systematic 
position of the plant. Differing views have been held on this. COCKAYNE, 
who in his paper on the cultivated New Zealand veronicas made the 
combination Hebe godfroyana (sic), treated it as a “‘horticultural species”, 
or what we should now call a cultivar, and thought it came “into the 
conception of Hebe obovata’’. This conclusion may be explained, and is 
certainly invalidated, by the fact that it was based on plants raised from 
Edinburgh seed which, as he could not have known or suspected, must 
have resulted from pollination by another plant. CARRERE himself 
associated it with V. carnosula and V. elliptica, and in ‘‘New Garden 
Plants, 1876-1896” it is said, presumably on the authority of N. E. 
BROWN, to be “probably V. carnosula Hook. f.” This suggestion, 
made in the absence of fruits, is certainly near the mark, but an examina- 
tion of fruits which resulted from open pollination in the Kew collection 
shows that it is better placed in the closely related species, V. pinguifolia 
Hook. f. V. pinguifolia and V. carnosula, two glaucous-leaved species 
from the mountains of the South Island, New Zealand, have been much 
confused, even by their author, J. D. HOOKER,* who distinguished them 
by their fruits—ovate, acute, glabrous and twice as long as the calyx in 
V. carnosula, and obvate-oblong, obtuse rounded or emarginate, 
pubescent and not much longer than the calyx in V. pinguifolia. The 
latter description fits the fruits of V. “Godefroyana’ very well. 

V. pinguifolia, or, following COCKAYNE and ALLAN, Hebe pinguifolia, 

* Bot. Mag., t. 6587, where V. pinguifolia is figured as V. carnosula. 
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embraces a great diversity of forms, erect or prostrate and from 
6 inches to 4 feet in height. To arrive at a proper understanding of this 
complex requires, said COCKAYNE, ‘‘a vast amount of field work and 
genetical experiment”, but pending such an investigation, which might 
make it necessary to reconsider the position of V. ‘Godefroyana’, there 
is no difficulty at all in referring the plant to this species. ‘The observed 
male sterility of V. ‘Godefroyana’, might be thought to suggest a hybrid 
origin, but against this it may be urged that sterility is not a usual result 
of hybridization in Hebe, and male sterility has been observed in a 
number of wild Hebe populations. It was studied by FRANKEL who 
suggested from its occurrence in small isolated communities that it 
might result from the action of recessive genes. It does not appear to 
have been previously recorded in H. pinguifolia. 

The conclusion reached is that V. ‘Godefroyana’ has no claim to 
specific rank. It is clearly a clone, which originated and is maintained in 
cultivation, that is, a cultivar, and it is to be referred to Hebe pinguifolia.* 

It seems unnecessary to give a full description of this plant, as its 
horticultural characters are well described by CARRIERE and in flower and 
fruit characters it matches H. pinguifolia, but it is perhaps worth men- 
tioning a few features which, taken together, are probably sufficient to 
distinguish ‘Godefroyana’ from any other cultivated form of the same 
species. In habit it makes a rounded shrub often about 2 feet high, the 
young branches erect or strongly ascending, later spreading with their 
own weight. The young internodes are brown and lustrous, apart from 
the two broad pubescent lines. Older stems are rather ashy-brown. 
The leaves, about $-inch long, are less glaucous than in many forms of 
the species, and near the tips of the shoots sometimes appear slightly 
chlorotic. ‘The anthers, though barren, appear to develop and dehisce 
normally. 
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BISHOP BUG ON CHRYSANTHEMUM 


Question. What has caused the damage to the leaves and flowers of my 
chrysanthemums, of which I send you a specimen? Many of the 
leaves are ragged and misshapen and a large number of the flowers 
are distorted and one-sided. In addition, some of the buds were 
quite blind. 


Answer. This damage is typical of that caused by the Bishop Bug, 
Lygus rugulipennis (= pratensis). These capsids are fast-running 
insects, about 4 inch long, yellowish-green with reddish markings, 
and are most common out-of-doors from July to September, and 
to December in glasshouses. 

The greatest amount of damage is done while the plants are 
still young. The insects feed by sucking the sap of the buds, 
injecting an irritant fluid into the tissues while doing so. This later 
results in blind or stunted shoots, and malformation of the leaves 
and flowers as they grow. The unhealed feeding punctures often 
develop into a number of irregular holes as the leaf unfolds and 
grows. 

Thus the serious injury is usually unnoticed at first and only 
becomes apparent when the leaves and flowers are well developed. 
By that time it is too late for control measures to be fully effective. 

Capsid bugs may be controlled and damage prevented only by 
routine spraying. A spray of either D.D.T. or Lindane should be 
applied to the plants at fortnightly intervals during August and 
September, the treatment being started while the plants are still 
young. The ground beneath the plants should also be sprayed to 
kill those bugs which fall off. Under glass, treatment should con- 
tinue until December or until all buds have opened, and D.D.T. 
or Lindane smokes may be used. 

To prevent the numbers of capsids building up to unmanage- 
able proportions, it is important to prevent the accumulation of 
garden rubbish and the growth of long grass or herbage near plots 
or greenhouses. In this way they are deprived of winter shelter and 
the weeds on which they spend the early part of the summer. 
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WISLEY TRIALS, 1957 


GLADIOLI 


One hundred and thirty stocks of gladioli were grown at Wisley in the 
trial during 1957. Twelve corms of each stock were planted on April 9, 1957. 
The trial was inspected by a sub-committee of Floral Committee A on July 
12, 19, 25, August 1 and 9, 1957, and on its recommendation the Council of 
The Royal Horticultural Society has made the following awards to gladioli. 

The number in brackets after the description of the variety was that under 
which it was grown in the trial. 


Flowers white and of cream shades 

BALLERINA. (Raised by Messrs. Wilhelm Pfitzer Ltd., Stuttgart, 
Germany, introduced and sent by Messrs. Konynenburg & Mark Ltd., 
Noordwyk, Holland.) A.M. August 9, 1957. Plant 60 to 66 inches tall; 
twenty-one flowers per spike with six open at once. Flowers 5 inches diameter, 
white with blotch at throat on lower petals of Scarlet (H.C.C. 19/1). [5] 

FLEDERMAUS. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Konynenburg 
& Mark Ltd.) A.M. July 12, 1957. Plant 36 inches tall; sixteen flowers per 
spike with five open at once. Flowers 4} inches diameter, very pale cream with 
blotch at throat on lower petals of Barium Yellow (H.C.C. 503/1). [106] 

MARIA GORETTI. (Raised by Messrs. H. J. Salman & Sons, introduced 
and sent by Messrs. P. de Jager & Sons, Windsor House, 46 Victoria Street, 
London, S.W.1.) A.M. July 25,1957. Plant 54 inches tall ; eighteen flowers per 
spike with seven out at once. Flowers 5} inches diameter, pure white (H.C. 
1952). [122] 

PHILBERT. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Konynenburg & 
Mark Ltd.) A.M. August 9, 1957. Plant 60 to 66 inches tall; twenty-one 
flowers per spike with six to seven open at once. Flowers 5 inches diameter, 
pure white, buds pale cream. [3] 

DONALD DUCK. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Konynen- 
burg & Mark Ltd.) H.C. July 25, 1957. Plant 36 to 39 inches tall; sixteen 
flowers per spike with six open at once. Flowers 4} inches diameter, Mimosa 
Yellow (H.C.C. 602/3) with blotch at throat on lower petals of Nasturtium Red 
(H.C.C. 14) slightly striped crimson. [110] 

TOPOLINO. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Konynenburg & 
Mark Ltd.) H.C. July 19, 1957. Plant 48 inches tall; nineteen flowers per 
spike with four open at once. Flowers 3} inches diameter, Primrose Yellow 
(H.C.C. 601/3) with blotch at throat on lower petals of Fire Red (H.C.C. 15). 


[111] 
Flowers of yellow shades 


CYCLUS. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Konynenburg & 
Mark Ltd.) A.M. August 1, 1957. Described R.H.S. JourNaL, 80, p. 237 
(H.C. 1954). [16] 

BONANZA. (Raised by Messrs. H. J. Salman & Sons, introduced and 
sent by Messrs. P. de Jager & Sons Ltd.) H.C. July 25, 1957. Plant 48 to 54 
inches tall; eighteen flowers per spike with five open at once. Flowers 34 
inches diameter, Straw Yellow (H.C.C. a shade between 604 and 604/1) with 
blotch at throat of Straw Yellow (H.C.C. 604) very slightly flushed Poppy Red 
(H.C.C. 16/2). [125] 

COQ D’OR. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Konynenburg & 
Mark Ltd.) H.C. August 1, 1957. Plant 36 inches tall; sixteen flowers per 
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spike with six open at once. Flowers 3} inches diameter, Chrome Yellow 
(H.C.C. 605/2), heavily feathered with Azalea Pink (H.C.C. 618) with blotch 
at throat of Turkey Red (H.C.C. 721/3) changing to Poppy Red (H.C.C. 16) 
at edge of blotch. [113] 
Flowers of orange shades 

ELF. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Konynenburg & Mark 
Ltd.) H.C. July 19, 1957. Plant 51 inches tall; twenty-one flowers per spike 
with six open at once. Flowers 4} inches diameter, Salmon (H.C.C. 412/1) 
with blotch at throat on lower petals of Empire Yellow (H.C.C. 603/2) 
lightly overlaid Shrimp Red (H.C.C, 616/1). [112] 


Flowers of pink shades 


BENGALEN. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Konynenburg & 
Mark Ltd.) A.M, July 25, 1957. Described R.H.S. JourNAL, 81, p. 144 
(H.C.1955). 

DON JUAN. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Konynenburg & 
Mark Ltd.) A.M. July 25, 1957. Plant 54 to 57 inches tall ; eighteen to twenty- 
one flowers per spike with seven open at once. Flowers 4} inches diameter, 
Azalea Pink (H.C.C. 618) at margins fading to Shell Pink (H.C.C. 516) 
towards throat with blotch at throat on lower petals of Naples Yellow (H.C.C. 

03/2). [25 
7 SHANESORE PFITZER. (Raised by Messrs. Wilhelm Pfitzer Ltd., 
introduced and sent by Messrs. Konynenburg & Mark Ltd.) A.M, July 25, 
1957. Described R.H.S. JourNAL, 80, p. 238 (H.C. 1954). [29] 

PLATONIA. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Konynenburg & 
Mark Ltd.) A.M. August 1, 1957. Plant 60 inches tall ; twenty-one flowers per 
spike with eight open at once. Flowers 4? inches diameter, Porcelain Rose 
(H.C.C. a shade between 620 and 620/1) slightly splashed on outer edges of 
petals Geranium Lake (H.C.C. 20/1) with small rather indefinite blotch at 
throat of cream. [33] 

SUMMER FAIRY. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Konynen- 
burg & Mark Ltd.) A.M. July 19, 1957. Plant 48 inches tall; nineteen flowers 
per spike with six open at once. Flowers 4? inches diameter, Begonia (H.C.C. 
619/1) deepening to Begonia (H.C.C. 619) at margins with blotch at throat 
Lemon Yellow (H.C.C. 4/2) overlaid with further small blotch of very deep 
velvety red. [114] 

ATTICA. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Konynenburg & 
Mark Ltd.) H.C, July 25, 1957. Plant 54 inches tall; nineteen to twenty-one 
flowers per spike with seven open at once. Flowers 44 inches diameter, upper 
petals Azalea Pink (H.C.C. 618) at tips gradually fading towards throat with 
cream midribs, lower petals Empire Yellow (H.C.C. 603) finely lined along 
centre scarlet with outer edges Azalea Pink (H.C.C. 618). [116] 

COBALETTA. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Konynenburg 
& Mark Ltd.) H.C. July 25, 1957. Plant 60 inches tall; twenty-three flowers 
per spike with seven open at once. Flowers 4} inches diameter, Porcelain Rose 
(H.C.C. 620) with blotch at throat Naples Yellow (H.C.C. 403/2). [65] 

HELSINKI. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Konynenburg & 
Mark Ltd.) H.C. August 9, 1957. Plant 60 inches tall ; twenty-one flowers per 
spike with six open at once. Flowers 4} inches diameter, white very faintly 
flushed French Rose (H.C.C. 520/3) with blotch at throat on lower petals of 
Cherry (H.C.C. 722). [81] 
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Flowers of red shades 

FINALE. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Konynenburg & Mark 
Ltd.) A.M. August 9, 1957. Plant 60 to 66 inches tall; eighteen flowers per 
spike with six open at once. Flowers 5} inches diameter, velvety Dutch Ver- 
milion (H.C.C. 717/1). [61] 

LONG FELLOW. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Konynen- 
burg & Mark Ltd.) A.M. July 25,1957. Described R.H.S. JourNAL, 79, p. 
100 (H.C. 1953). [44] 

KOSMOS. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Konynenburg & 
Mark Ltd.) H.C. August 1, 1957. Plant 57 to 60 inches tall; twenty-two 
flowers per spike with seven open at once. Flowers 5 inches diameter, Azalea 
Pink (H.C.C. 618) splashed on outer edges of petals Mandarin Red (H.C.C. 
17/1) with blotch at throat of Straw Yellow (H.C.C. 604/2). [28] 


Flowers of blue and violet shades 


BLUE SKY. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Blom & Padding, 
Beverwijk, Holland.) A.M. July 19, 1957. Described R.H.S. Journat, 80, 
Pp. 239 (H.C. 1954). [101] 

LA GRANDE BLEU. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Kony- 
nenburg & Mark Ltd.) H.C. August 1, 1957. Plant 51 inches tall; twenty 
flowers per spike with six open at once. Flowers 5 inches diameter, near 
Lobelia Blue (H.C.C. 41/3), lower petals slightly deeper with blotch at throat 
of Campanula Violet (H.C.C. 37) edged and streaked cream. [96] 

PETER GRIMES. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Konynen- 
burg & Mark Ltd.) H.C. July 12, 1957. Plant 42 inches tall; sixteen flowers 
per spike with six open at once. Flowers 3? inches diameter, Aster Violet 
(H.C.C., 38/3) mottled Campanula Violet (H.C.C. 37/1) with blotch at throat 
on lower petals of Plum Purple (H.C.C. 934/1). [102] 


PLANTS TO WHICH AWARDS HAVE 
BEEN MADE IN 1957 


Agapanthus orientalis ‘Trudy’ A.M. July 30, 1957. A very 
robust variety introduced from South Africa. The massive leaves are 
3 feet long and 2 inches wide, and the globose head of 130 flowers 
measures 15 inches across. The individual flower has a stalk over 
5 inches long and a perianth of Wisteria Blue (H.C.C. 640/1) 24 inches 
long. Exhibited by L. Maurice Mason, Esq., Talbot Manor, Fincham, 
King’s Lynn, Norfolk. 

Begonia Jim Kirby’ A.M. July 30, 1957. A fine deep Canary 
Yellow (H.C.C. 2/2) tuberous rooted variety having large, perfectly 
formed double flowers with broad petals. It appears to be of free- 
flowering habit and is said to be one of the earliest of its colour to flower. 
Raised, introduced and exhibited by Messrs. Blackmore & Langdon, 
Twerton Hill Nursery, Bath. 

Carnation ‘Aldridge Fancy’ A.M. July 16, 1957. Five flowers 
of this cultivar were exhibited, individual flowers being 3 inches in 
diameter. The symmetrically arranged outer petals are strongly 
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incurved whilst the inner petals are irregularly arranged. All the petals 
possess erose margins. This carnation is a bicolor and irregular rose- 
pink streaks occur upon a dull mauve background. There is little scent 
in the cultivar as is usual in this type. Exhibited by Messrs. F. W. 
Goodfellow (Nurseries) Ltd., Aldridge, Staffs. 

Echeveria harmsii A.M. July 30, 1957. This striking succulent 
was found in cultivation in Mexico in 1901, and first flowered at Kew 
three years later. It is a semi-shrubby perennial branching from near 
the base, with thick stems bearing at their ends rosettes of spathulate, 
downy leaves about 1} inches long. Erect purple-tinged peduncles arise 
from below the rosettes, and each bears from one to three flowers. The 
flower has five spreading, fleshy, green sepals } inch long and a tubular- 
campanulate corolla 1} inches long and } inch wide, coloured Signal 
Red (H.C.C. 719/2) outside, and Saffron Yellow (7/3) inside the spread- 
ing tips of the petals. Exhibited by Mr. F. J. Challis, Poppleton 
Nurseries, York. 

Fritillaria tubiformis A.M. April 2, 1957. This attractive fritil- 
lary from the Alpes Maritimes also occurs in the southern Tyrol and 
northern Italy. The stems are not more than 6 inches high, and each 
bears a number of glaucous lanceolate leaves and a single semi-pendent 
flower, about 14 inches long and 1} inches across. In the pan exhibited 
there were five plants, the inside of the flowers being straw-coloured, 
heavily chequered with Erythrite Red (H.C.C. 0027). ‘The colour of the 
outside of the petals was the same, but they were covered with a dull 
velvety bloom, and the chequering was indistinct. Exhibited by C. H. 
Hammer, Esq., The Old Rectory, Boreham, Essex. 

Iris ‘Melody’ A.M. May 20,'1957, as a variety for market. Flower 
stems 154 inches tall, two flowers per stem. Flowers well proportioned, 
standards 34 inches long, 1} inches wide, spathulate, white, veined 
yellow at extreme base; falls 32 inches long, 2 inches wide, oblong, 
Canary Yellow (H.C.C. 2/2) with blotch on centre of petal of Orpiment 
Orange (H.C.C. 10). Style Barium Yellow (H.C.C. 503/2). Shown by 
Messrs. P. de Jager & Sons (London) Ltd., Windsor House, 46 Victoria 
St., Westminster, S.W.1. 

Iris (Regelio-cyclus) ‘Ancilla’ A.M. May 20, 1957, as a variety 
for general garden use and market. Flower stems 84 inches long, two 
flowers per stem. Flowers well proportioned ; standards 34 inches long, 
1}? inches wide, conical, upright, ovate, tips blunt, Veronica Violet 
(H.C.C. 639/3) veined Bishops Violet (H.C.C. 34); falls 34 inches long, 
14 inches wide, ovate, pointed, Veronica Violet (H.C.C. 639/3) with 
blotch of very dark Plum Purple (H.C.C. 934). Style Plum Purple 
(H.C.C. 934), crest Veronica Violet (H.C.C. 639/3) veined Bishops 
Violet (H.C.C. 34). Shown by Messrs. C. G. van Tubergen Ltd., 
Zwanenburg Nurseries, Haarlem, Holland. 

Iris sibirica ‘Ellesmere’ A.M. June 4, 1957, as a variety for 
general garden use. Flower stems 23 inches tall, one flower per stem. 
Flowers well proportioned; standards 1; inches long, } inch wide, 
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Aster Violet (H.C.C. 38/2); falls 2} inches long, 1} inches wide, ovate, 
pointed, a shade near Victoria Violet (H.C.C. 738) veined along centre 
with black. Shown by P. Hutchinson, Esq., 49a Transmere Road, 
Orpington, Kent. 

Kniphofia ‘Prince Igor’ A.M. August 13, 1957. A very handsome 
“Red-hot-poker”’ raised by the exhibitors in 1953. The 14-inch long 
flowers borne in a dense many flowered inflorescence measuring a foot 
in length are bright Dutch Vermilion (H.C.C. 717/1) at the tips shading 
to yellow at the base. Introduced and shown by Messrs. M. Prichard 
and Sons Ltd., Riverslea Nurseries, Christchurch, Hants. 

Liatris spicata A.M. July 30, 1957. The “Blazing Star” of the 
Eastern and Southern U.S.A. is a good and rather uncommon her- 
baceous perennial suitable for a somewhat moist soil. It has stiff stems 
2 feet tall, densely clothed with almost erect linear-lanceolate leaves. 
The terminal inflorescence takes the form of a spike of about seventy 
or more flower-heads, each containing eight or ten florets with petals 
of Bishop’s Violet (H.C.C. 34/1) with long-exserted stigmas of a paler 
tint. Exhibited by the Director, Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew. 


BOOK NOTES 


“Successful Town Gardening.”” By Lanning Roper. Royal 8vo. 183 pp. 
Illus. (Country Life.) 2 guineas. 

This book is well titled, for anyone following only a small proportion of the many 
ideas with which it abounds should indeed be able to make a successful and interesting 
garden. The photographs of the lovely garden, made originally by Mrs. Roper in 
Kensington, and carried on by the two of them, do not exaggerate its beauties or its 
originality. By the broad use and careful placing of plants with fine and distinctive 
foliage they have managed to give it a luxurious and well furnished look through much 
of the year, and this is one of the most important lessons of the book. It is the first 
book which I have seen which really faces and discusses the problems incidental to 
making a garden, either in London or in another big city, where questions of space, 
shade, cats and of pollution of the atmosphere are important. 

Many of Mr. Roper’s solutions are ingenious, although not all, such as the intro- 
duction of supposedly tough country cats to fight the London ones, were successful. 
However, they have lost little in the telling. Nearly half the book deals with problems 
of design, walls and fences and how to clothe them, paths and paving, raised beds and 
terraces, which are strongly recommended, garden ornaments, tubs and other con- 
tainers, roof gardens and finally the preparation and cultivation of the soil. The 
remaining half gives a selection of suitable plants, based on actual experience of those 
which should do well in London gardens. Particularly useful will be the list of pelar- 
goniums and also the chapter on buibs. The book is well produced and the illustrations 
are excellent and well illustrate many of the points discussed in the text, while the 
jacket by Mrs. Roper is wholly delightful. They will come as a revelation to many of 
what can be accomplished in a small London garden. The book can be strongly recom- 
mended to all dwellers in towns, while for those in the country, too, there are many 
excellent ideas which need not be confined to town gardens. It is unfortunate, though, 
that the publishers have decided to issue at such a high price, a book which should 
have a wide appeal and circulation. PATRICK M. SYNGE 


“Old Garden Roses. Part II: The Gallicas.” Folio. Illus. 47 pp. (George 
Rainbird.) £7 7s. od. 

The appearance of Volume II in this series is no small matter in horticulture. It 
is many years since a series of pictures of flowers has been produced in such magnificent 
style; the excellence of the paper and letterpress goes hand in hand with the high ideals 
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of the publishers and contributors. Mr. Wilfrid Blunt contributes an essay on the rose 
in literature, his many examples of poetry and prose from early days being admirably 
chosen. Mr. James Russell gives a short historical and horticultural survey of the 
Gallica or Old French roses, to which this volume is devoted, and a descriptive list of 
the four dozen or so varieties and hybrids extant. 

Mr. Charles Raymond’s water colours are of course the raison d’étre of the book, 
and he has delightfully portrayed ‘Belle de Crécy’, ‘Camaieux’, ‘Cardinal Richelieu’, 
‘Charles de Mills’, ‘Duchesse d’Angouléme’, ‘Maitre d’Ecole’, ‘Officinalis’, and 
‘Président de Séze’. Each painting makes a more satisfactory picture on the page than 
those in the first volume but the artist has developed a crisp style of portraiture, not 
at all sympathetic with the soft rounded outlines of the flowers as we know them. 
Having seen the originals I know that the colours and workmanship are perfect; in 
the printing some of the detail is lost. In the majority of plates the colouring of foliage 
and petals is only fairly accurate, and the great depth of maroon-purple, so charac- 
teristic of the Gallicas, is lost in ‘Cardinal Richelieu’ and ‘Charles de Mills’. ‘Officina- 
lis’, for which the name ‘maxima’ is misguidedlvy retained, is a disaster, as it appears in 
a coral-red tone which one would associate with a modern rose. Eight-colour photo- 
litho process by Van Leer of Amsterdam leads us to expect greater accuracy than this. 

The exquisite end-papers, from pencil drawings of a smoothness and exactitude 
normally associated with photographs, are of Rosa francofurtana (‘Empress Josephine’). 

G. S. THOMAS 


“Hardy Perennials.”” By Alan Bloom. 303 pp. Illus. (Faber & Faber Ltd., 
London, 1957.) 305. 

For too many years there has been an often expressed wish among gardeners for 
a comprehensive and reliable reference book on Hardy Perennials. Our patience has 
now been amply rewarded and all who consult Mr. Bloom’s book should find the 
information they seek. 

It is most refreshing to read his bold and original personal views about the plants 
he knows so intimately and the many uses to which these can be put in our gardens. 
Those of us who have walked through his extensive collection of plants at Bressingham 
realize that the author has written from long experience in raising and growing the 
plants he describes, and to supplement his knowledge there he has travelled widely 
abroad to search out plants worthy of introduction. Cultural details are given in all 
their aspects but it is when reading the chapters headed ‘‘Midget Borders’’, ‘“The 
Double..sided Border”, ‘“The Single-sided Border” and ‘‘Specialized Borders’’ the 
almost limitless possibilities of improving and changing existing rather orthodox 
arrangements of plants are clearly brought home. Garden maintenance in these days 
is a real problem and the help Mr. Bloom gives about plants for ““The Midget Border”, 
which require little or no staking, is very valuable. 

The chapter on ‘‘Perennials for Cutting” is a reference work in itself and should be 
much appreciated, particularly by the ladies in their present-day activities in Flower 
Arrangement Clubs, and Competitions. 

The Alphabetical List of Border Perennials occupies more than half of the book 
and it is this section which will be referred to again and again. 

Several planting plans are included showing the author’s ideas of effective arrange- 
—_ and these can form the basis for any personal adjustments which readers may 

esire. 

Several of the plants illustrated could be better portrayed and it is disappointing to 
find many spelling mistakes in plant names in such an important book, but these can 
be readily corrected when a reprint deservedly appears. F. P. KNIGHT 


ORDERS FOR BOOKS 
The Society does not sell any publications other than its own. Orders 
for books reviewed should therefore be sent direct to the booksellers and not 
to the offices of the Society. 


ERRATUM 
R.H.S. Journat 82, November 1957: Fig. 142.—This figure illustrates 
Ceanothus divergens growing at Windsor and not Ceanothus impressus F.C.C. as 
stated. 


The contents of this volume are copyright. For permission to reproduce any of the articles 
application should be made to the Council. 
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propagation, 475 
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Hosta undulata variegata, 421 
ventricosa, 421 
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Hulthemia, 487 
x Hulthemosa hardii, 487 
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Tris cretica, 168 
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Ledger’s variety, 324 
kaempferi, 324, 375 
Kangchenjunga, s.f.t., 
lacustris, 323 
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Princely, s.f.t., 1957---42 
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Judas Trees from seed, by Mrs. B. | 


Deighton, 304 
Juniperus chinensis pfitzeriana, 418 
communis, 418 
compressa, 391 
excelsa, 170 
plumosa aurea, 418 
sabina Knap Hill variety, 418 


Kalanchoe sp., P.C. 1957...20 

Kale Green Curled, A.M.* 1957...268 
Victoria, A.M.* 1957...268 

Karathane, for control of apple mildew, 
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Virus Diseases by Heat, 107-8, 
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Propagation, 136-41, 458-75 
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propagation, 475 
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Eximia, C.C. 1957...75 
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Lapageria rosea, 457 
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Rosy Scarlet Improved, 4 
Larrea tridentata, 236 
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Lavandula atropurpurea nana, 212 
Hidcote Giant, 77 
stoechas, 166 
Lavatera cachemirica, 321 
Lawrence Medal, The, Award of, 54, 154 
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Institution, | Layia elegans, 502 


Leontopodium alpinum, 391 


roseum prostratum Macpenny, 45 


| Lettuce All Year Round, H.C.* 1957... 


407 
Attractie Improved, A.M.* 1956...264 
Attraction, H.C. 1956...265 
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Spring Favourite, H.C.* 1956...266 
Tozer’s Cobham Green, A.M.* 1957... 
406 
Trocadero Improved, A.M.* 1956... 
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Urania, A.M.* 1956...265 
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Victoria, H.C.* 1956 (Vatter), 266 
White Big Boston, H.C.* 1957...407 
(C) Winter Density, H.C.* 1957...356 
Leucanthemum hosmariense, 45 
Leucojum aestivum, 373 
autumnale, 367 
Lewisia oppositifolia, 240 
rediviva, C.C. 1957..-59 
Liatrus spicata, A.M. 1957..-70, 
Lilac J. C. van Tol, 373 
Maréchal Foch, 373 
Massena, 373 
Mme. Lemoine, 424 
President Grevy, 424 
Souvenir de Louis Spath, 424 
Lilium Apollo, P.C. 1957...69, 376 
auratum, 196, 276, 507 
x 376, 377 
Ava, 3 
Bellingham Hybrids, 508 
bolanderi, 240, 508 
brownii, 508 
canadense, 508 
chalcedonicum, 376 
davidii, 508 
duchartrei, 370, 376 
Enchantment, 376, 508 
Formobel, A.M. 1957-..23 
formosanum, 54, 75 
giganteum, 154, 508 
Golden Clarion, 70, 508 
grayi, 508 
hansoni, 508 
Harmony, 505 
Heart’s Desire, 50% 
henryi, 376, 508 
Hephaestus, 376 
humboldtii, 505 
japonicum, 508 
Joan Evans, 508 
leucanthum centifolium, 370, 376, 508 
Lilian, 23 
longiflorum, 195 
martagon, 376, 508 
Maxwill, 508 
michiganense, 508 
nevadense, 508 
Olympic Hybrids, 508 
oxypetalum insigne, A.M. 1956... 
496 (erratum) 
Pagoda, 508 
pardalinum, 505 
parryi, 508 
philadelphicum, 508 
pyrenaicum, 508 
regale, 376, 508 
Royal Favourite, 276 
sargentiae, 376 
speciosum, 196, 276, 508 
Namazu Beauty, P.C. 1957...72 
Stenographer Hybrids, 508 
superbum, 321, 508 
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135, 
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Lilium szovitsianum, 508 
testaceum, 376 
tigrinum, 505 
flaviflorum, P.C. 1957... 
Splendens, C.C. 1957...7 
White Princess, 69 
Yellow Ochre, A.M. 1957.. 


9 


| Linaria longipes, 169 


maroccana, 3 
Diadem, 3 
Fairy Bouquet, 3 
Fairy Bridesmaid, 3 
Ruby King, 3 
Lindera triloba, 511 
Linnaea borealis, 52, 332 
Linum arboreum, 166, 391 
campanulatum, 51, 67 
Gemmel’s Hybrid, 391 
paniculatum, 57, 66, 67 
Lippia citriodora, 68, 160 
Liquidambar styraciflua, 412 
Liriodendron tulipifera, 199 
Lithospermum diffusum, 330 
Grace Ward, 390 
Heavenly Blue, 212 
prostratum, see L.. diffusum 
Littonia modesta, 322 
Lloydia graeca, 168 
Lobelia Blue Gown, H.C.* 1956...133 
Breeding Herbaceous, by H. C. Pugs- 
ley, 23-4 
cardinalis, 23, 24 
xX syphilitica, 23 
compacta White Lady, H.C.* 1956... 


133 
Crystal Palace, H.C.* 1956...133 
Emperor William, H.C.* 1956...133 
fulgens, 321, 414 
laxiflora angustifolia, 69 
Pumila Splendens, H.C.* 1956...133 
syphilitica, 23 
alba, 23 
Loder Rhododendron Cup, 
of, 54, 153 
Lomaria magellanica, 419 
Longwood Gardens, A ‘Twentieth-Cen- 
tury American Pleasure Ground, by 
Lanning Roper, §9-60, 193-201 
Lonicera chaetocarpa, 51, 67, 68 
fragrantissima, 73 
and mist technique propagation, 475 
hildebrandiana, 455 
nitida, 203 
Baggesens Golden, 23, 73 
purpusii, 75 
splendens, 457 
splendida, 70 
standishii, 73 
syringantha wolfi, A.M. 1957...22, 358 
Lothian T. es N., on Crinum flaccidum, 
105-6, 344 
Lucas Philitps. C. E., Margery Fish, and 
Michael Haworth-Booth, on Labour 
Saving in the Garden, 201~12 


The, Award 


| 
| 
} 


INDEX 


Luculia grandifolia, 455 
Lupin Ethel Louise Smith, H.C.* 1957... 
351 
Louise, s.f.t., 1957---57 
Lupinus pilosus, 169 
Lycaste (Auburn g.) Gloriana, 76 
(Brugensis zg.) Spencer Park, A.M. 
1957.-.26, 226 
lasioglossa, P.C. 1957...28 
(Petronelle g.) Dream, 28 
Lysichitum americanum, 125, 149, 417, 
510 
Lythrum Rose Queen, 321 
virgatum, 


McEacharn, N., on Gardenia rothmannia, 
28, 87 
Macleania insignis, 457 
Macrotomia cephalotes, 170 
Magnolia acuminata, 199 
campbellii, 15, 239 
delavayi, 370, 374 
denudata, 199, 420, 511 
grandiflora, 12, 199, 424 
x highdownensis, 374 
kobus. 374, 511 
hiliflora, 423 
salicifolia fastigiata, 421 
sinensis, 374 
< soulangiana, 161, 199, 511 
and mist technique propagation, 467 
alba technique propagation, 


423 
Lennei, 422 
Rustica rubra, 423 
stellata, 74, 199, 511 
and mist technique propagation, 475 
veitchii, 12 
wilsonii, 374, 421 
Mahonia aquifolium, 17, 161 
bealei, 17, 54, 204, 500 
hybrid, P.C. 1957...75 
japonica, 500 
lomariifolia, 54, 378, 501 
Malus baccata, 72 
eleyi, 16 
Golden Hornet, 8, 16 
John Downie, 16 
magdeburgensis, 27 
prunifolia Highdown Hybrid, 73 
robusta, A.M. 1957...14, 259 
Mandevilla suaveolens, A.M. 1957...67, 


321 
March moth, scars caused by, 515 
Marsilea sp., 346 
Mason, L. Maurice, on Adenium coe- 

taneum 14, 21-2 
Masters Memorial Lecture 1957, The 

Watering of Field and Glasshouse 

Crops in the United Kingdom, by F. J. 

Winter—Part I, 476-83 
Meconopsis betonicifolia, 419 


515 
| Muncaster Castle, 


Meconopsis grandis, 390 
. & W. 7405...23, 24 

S'S. & W. 8479, P.C. 1957...22 

S.S. & W. 8620.. . 

S.S. & W. 8621.. 

S.S. & W. 8622.. 

S.S. & W. 8623... 
Medinuilla magnifica 24 
Melocanna bambusoides, 255 
Melles, Alfred B., on Aesculus dallimorei, 


29, 87 
Melon Bellevue, H.C.* 1956...267 
Copenhagen Market, A.M.* 1956... 
Delicious, AAM.* 267 
Tiger, H.C.* 1956...267 
Reselected, H.C.* 1956...267 
Titbit, AM.* 1956...267 
West, H.C.* 1956...267 
Mentzelia lindleyi, 502 
Menyanthes trifoliata, 391 
Merendera kurdica, 172 
Mertensia virginica alba, P.C. 1957...21, 


510 
Mervyn, R. G., on The Elimination of 
Ground-elder, 401~—3 
Metasequoia glyptostroboides, 331, 378, 


412 
Michelia fuscata, 196, 456 
Miles, Prof. H. W., on Apple Scars and 
Blemishes, 1§6~7, 513-19 
Milner White, L., Brenda Colvin, and 
Percy Cane, on Garden Design in 
Relation to reduction of Labour and 
Maintenance Costs, 294-302 
Miltonia (Alexandre Dumas g.) Monique, 
30 
(Emotion g.) Topaze, 30 
(Limelight g.) Stonehurst, A.M. 1957 
..-28, 261 
(Sabourin g.) Vulcan, 25 
Mimulus Red Emperor, 391 
Whitecroft Scarlet, 391 
Mist controller in action inside green- 


house, 137 
Technique Propagation, by F. P. 
Knight, 3. M. Bean, and 


F. E. W. Hanger, 136-41, 458- 


75 

artificial leaf for, 136, 462 

use of polythene for, 138, 466 
Mitriostigma axillare, 73 
Moltkia aurea, 170 
Monarda didyma, 208, 321 
Montbretia Emily McKenzie, s.f.t., 1957 


| Moore W. C., on Choose Approved 


Spray Materials, text fig., 342-4 
Moraea iridioides, 52 
Morton, The Earl of, on The Tree and 
Garden Books at Gravetye Manor, 173 
Mottled umber moth, scars caused by, 


a group of bamboos 
at, 82 
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Musa cliffortiana, 52 
nana, 197 
paradisiaca, 197 
Muscari aucheri Jingulatum, 171 
latifolium, A.M. 1956...136 
racemosum brachyanthum, 171 
Myosotidium nobile, 24 
Myrtus communis, 166 


Nandina domestica, 320 

Narcissus abscissus, 33 
Air Marshal, A.M. 1957...37, 449 
Amberley, s.f.t., 19§7.--.37 
Andrew Marvell, P.C. 1957...33 
April Tears, A.M. 1957..-37, 449 
Brahms, P.C. 195§7...32 
bulbocodium romieuxii, 371 
Carinthia, P.C. 1957...33 
Clymping, s.f.t., 1957--.37 
Court Martial, A.M. 1957...37, 449 
cyclamineus, 371 
Fairy Tale, 33 
Famille Rose, s.f.t., 1957---31 
grey disease, 395, 396 
Hamzali, A.M. 1957...31, 449 
Handcross, A.M. 1957...31, 45° 
Hawera, 371 
Irish Rose, A.M. 1957...33, 450 
Jennifer Ruth, A.M. 1957... 37, 450 
Jessamy, 43 
johnstonii, 32 
Matapan, A.M. 1957...31, 450 
mosaic, 395, 396 
My Love, A.M. 1957...31, 450 
Newcastle, A.M. 1957...32, 450 
Passionale, A.M. 1957...32, 450 
Pirate King, A.M. 1957...37, 451 
Rose of May, A.M. 1957...33, 358, 451 
rupicola, 371 
seedling 537, s.f.t., 1957...31 
Snowshill, A.M. 1957...32, 451 
stripe symptons, Table I, 399 
Suilven, P.C. 1957...33 
Tarlatan, 43 
Trial at Wisley, Virus Diseases in the, 
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| Nicotiana sp., 346 
| Nidularium Madame Morobe, 23 


| 


by L. Broadbent, D. E. Green, | 


and J. B. Paton, 395-401 
blocks interplanted with rve, text 
fig. 1...397, 398 
W. P. Milner, 372 
yellow stripe, 395, 396 


National Trust, The Gardens of the, by | 


The Hon. D. Bowes-Lyon, 6-11 
Nelumbo nucifera, 1, 13 
Nemophila menziesii, 502 
Nerine bowdenii, 73, 367, 377 
Fenwick’s Variety, 13 
Castletop, P.C. 1957...66 
Olive Archer, P.C. 1957...66 
Pink Triumph, A.M. 1957...9, $4) 181 
Newell, J.. on The John Innes Horti- 
cultural Institution and its work, 31-9, 
107-21 


Souvenir de Casimer Morobe, 23 
Nomocharis mairei, 333 

pardanthina, 333 

saluenensis, 333 
Nothospartium carmichaeliae, 375 
Nyssa sylvatica, 412 


Obituaries, 49 
| Odontioda (Cetura yg.) Lyoth Beau, 25 


(Hilary g.) Stonehurst, 28 

(Lautrix g.) Lyoth Radar, 30 

(Lita g.) Whatcroft Hall, A.M. 1957... 
28, 261 

(Marcet g.) Lyoth Regal, 29 

(Nicola g.) Lyoth Gem, C.C, 1957... 
75 

Pittette, 76 

Odontoglossum (Adonia g.) Lyoth Prin- 

cess, 75 

(Alvador g.) Lyoth Hercules, 30 

(Crispania g.) Lyoth Harvest, 27 

(Crispatrium g.) Lyoth Pixie, 25 

(Crispulum g.) Lyoth Swan, 
1957---25, 29 

(Cristor g.) Lyoth Albatross, 

Lyoth Cascade, 2 

(Durrington g.) Unique, 30 

(Frimousse g.) Brunette, 27 

(Cavotte g.) Fraicheur, 25 

(Naomi g.) Lyoth Globe, 2 

(Ophyras g.) Lyoth Regal, A.M. 
358 

(Perryanum g.) Lyoth Empress, 
1957 ---30, 75, 359 

(Pescalo g.) Lyoth Nebula, 30 

(Sunfly g.) Lyoth Delight, 24 

(Toreador g.) Taurea, 76 

(Tromar g.) Crimson Queen, 2 

x Adontonia (Amphea g.) Ruby, 

(Avril Gay g.) Shalstone, 24 

(Bela g.) Lyoth Phantom, A.M. 1957... 
25, 181 

(Boussole g.) La Bonte, C.C. 1957... 


C.C. 


30 


1957 


A.M. 


7 
28 


> 


La Tuilerie F.C.C. 1957...25, 182 
(Mena g.) Broadlip, 75 
(Salam g.) Evening Glow, 27 
(Salan g.) Fanion, A.M. 1957...25, 182 
Olearia scilloniensis, and mist technique 
propagation, 475 


| Olneya tesota, 236 
| Omphalodes lucilliae, 170 


| 


Onion Ailsa Craig Selected, H.C.* 1956 


---269 

Bola, A.M.* 1956...268 

Brigham Yellow Globe, H.C.* 1956... 
269 

Cluseed Lancastrian, F.C.C.* 1956... 
268 

Downing’s Yellow Globe, H.C.* 1956 
-..269 


| 

| 


Onion Early Harvest, H.C.* 1956...260 


Favoriet, H.C.* 1956...269 

Globe, A.M.* 1956...268 

Golden Ball, A.M.* 1956...268 
Kelsae Exhibition, H.C. 1956...269 


Langendijker Flat Yellow, A.M.* 


1956...268 
Long Keeping, H.C.® 1956...269 
Record, A.M.* 1956...269 
Rynsburger, H.C.* 1956...269 
Yellow Globe, H.C.* 1956...269 
Wroxton Selected, H.C.* 1956...269 
Onopordon acanthium, 416 
tauricum, 69 
Onosma albo-roseum, 169 
nanum, 170 
Ophrys fuciflora, 167 
fusca, 167 
iricolor, 167 
lutea, 167 
mamosa, 167 
reynholdii, 167 
speculum, 167 
Oplismenus imbecilis variegatus, 412 
Opuntia arbuscula, 237 
bigelovii, 76, 237 


318 
Orchis anatolica, 167 
elata, F.C.C. 1957...67, 510 
foliosa, 333 
praetermissa, 510 
simia, 47, 167 
Origanum amanum, C.C. 1957...90 
Ornithogalum lanceolatum, 50, 172 
nutans, 169 
Orphium frutescens, 322 
Osmanthus delavayi, 74, 501 
forrestii, 5, 78 
fragrans, 196 
Osmarea burkwoodii, 209 
Osmaronia cerasiformis, 161 
Osmunda regalis, 24, 418 
Oxalis laciniata, 90 
Oxycoccus palustris, 90 


Oxydendrum arboreum, A.M. 1957...72, 


368 


Pachysandra terminalis, 199 
Paeonia anomala intermedia, 374 


Argosy, 374 
Black Douglas, A.M. 1957...23, 447 


Black Pirate, A.M. 1957...23, 374, 448 


cambessedesii, 373 

Cassandra, 374 

coriacea, 373 

Dandy Dan, A.M.* 1956...35 
daurica, 373 

Defender, 111, 374 

Emma, 42, 373 

emodi, 373, 374 

humilis villosa, 373 

John Harvard, A.M.* 1956...35 


| 
| 
| 
Orchid Conference, Second World, 275, | 
| 


INDEX 


| 


w 


Paeonia Kin Tei, 23 

Laura Magnusson, s.f.t., 1957-..12 

lutea, 378 
ludlowii, 378 

Madelaine Gauthier, s.f.t., 57 

mascula, 373, 374 

mlokosewitschi, 373 

Mrs. George Warre, 374 

officinalis anemonaefiora rosea, A.M. 
1957...12, 358 

Postilion, A.M.* 1956...35, F.C.C.* 
1957--.351 

Red Monarch, A.M.* 1956...35 

Roman Gold, A.M. 1957...23, 123, 


448 
Rosedale, A.M.*...35 
Rose Marie, H.C.* 1956...35 
Sarah Bernhardt, A.M.* 1956...35 
Silver Swan, A.M.*® 1956...35 
suffruticosa, 24, 374 
Renkaku, P.C. 1957...22 
Sybil Alice, P.C. 1957...22 
Therese, H.C.* 1956...36 
The Sultan, s.f.t., 1957...12 
Vogue, H.C. 1956...36 
wittmanniana, 373 
Palmer, L., on Sarcococca hookeriana, 21 3 
Pancratium maritimum, 375 


| Pandorea jasminoides, 322, 457 
| Panicum variegatum, 412 


Paracaryum augustifolium, 170 


| Paraquilegia grandiflora, 1§3, 509 


Parrett, Ronald, on The Modern Del- 
phinium, 109, 112, 117, 379-89 


| Parrotia persica, 422 


Parthenccissus lowii, 53 
tricuspidata, 53 
Passiflora John Innes, 457 
quadrangularis, 457 
racemosa, 457 
Paton, J. B., on Notes from Wisley, 2~s, 
72, 100, 160, 190, 232 
D. E. Green, and L. Broadbent, on 
Virus Diseases in the Narcissus 
Trial at Wisley, 395-401 
Paulownia fargesii, 10, 12, 184 (erratum) 
fortunei, 10, 12, 184 (erratum) 
tomentosa, 199 
Pear Brockworth Park, 161 
Laxton’s Superb, A.M. 1957...261 
Marie Benoist, 7 
Pelargonium Carisbrooke, F.C.C. 1957... 
II, 309 
coriandrifolium, 67 
crispum, 73 
variegatum, C.C. 1957...57 
echinatum, I4 
Eden Perfection, s.f.t., 58 
Grand Slam, 22 
L’Elegante, C.C. 1957...58 
Muriel Parsons, A.M. 1957...64 
salmoneum, 24 
viciifolium, 67 
Viscount Weir, A.M. 1956...8, 38 
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Peltiphyllum peltatum, 249 
Penstemon edithae, 390 
heterophyllus, 205 
True Blue, 204 
Peperomia caperata, A.M. 1956...3, 4 
Pernettya mexicana, 54 
mucronata, 2, 11, 19 
prostrata pentlandii, A.M. 1957...54, 74 
sp. E. K. Balls (?) 4868...54 
Perovskia atriplicifolia, 367 
Perry, Gerald, on Hardy Ferns, II— 
The Male, 24-8 
Peterson, G. E., on Award of Garden 
Merit, 127-9 
Phacelia campanularia, 502 
tanacetifolia, 502 
Phaiophleps biflora, 90 
Phalaenopsis (Grace Palm g.) White 
Cloud, 30 
(Mistinguet g.) Folies Bergéres, 30 
Philadelphus Bouquet de Blanc, 417 
x lemoinei Manteau d’Hermine, 208 
magdalenae and mist technique pro- 
pagation, 475 
Virginal, 417, 421 
Phlomis leucophracta, 166 
lunarifolia, 166 
lycia, 166 
Phlox adsurgens, 90 
drummondii nana compacta, 63 
longifolia, 240 
speciosa, 240 
Phuopsis stylosa, 204 
Phygelius aequalis, 70 
Phyllodoce aleutica, 332 
coerulea, 332 
Phyllostachys aurea, 250, 253 
bambusoides castilloni, 250, 253 
flexuosa, 250 
mitis, 254 
nigra, 250, 253 
henonis, 250 
punctata, 253 
sp., 251 
viridi-glaucescens, 248, 250 
Phyteuma comosum, 391 
Picea abies, 73 
breweriana, 13 
pungens glauca, 418 
Pieris floribunda, 420 
formosa Wakehurst (Forrest No. 8945), 
A.M. 1957...18, 88, 161, 309 
forrestii, 330 
japonica, 420 
sp., 20 
taiwanensis, 161 
Pilea cadieri, 27 
Pinguicula grandiflora, 333 
Pinus brutia, 166, 168 
pinaster, 73 
pinea, 169 
radiata, 239 
Pistacia lentiscus, 166 
palaestina, 166 
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Pittosporum tenuifolium and mist tech- 
nique propagation, 460 
Plantago major, 54 
Plant diseases: 
apple canker, 124 
mildew, 123 
scab, 121 
gooseberry mildew, 126 
sawfly, 126 
Coniothyrium hellebori, 293 
Phyllosticta helleborella, 293 
strawberry Botrytis fruit rot, 126 
mildew, 126 
tulip fire (Botrytis tulipae), 242 
pests: 
aphids, 126 
big-bud mite, 126 
black currant sawfly, 126 
chrysanthemum eelworm, 440 
moth, wood leopard (Zeuzera 
pyrinea), 20 
pear and cherry slugworm (Caliroa 
limacina), 130 
slugs, 126 
slugs, control of, 216 
strawberry blossom weevil (Antho- 
nomus), 126 
root weevil (Otiorrhynchus), 126 
stem-cutting weevil (Rhynchites), 


126 
whitefly, greenhouse, (Trialuerodes 
vaporariorium), 305 
Plants and Problems, 20-1, 129-30, 216, 
256-7, 305, 350, 404, 440, 522 
Two Unusual, by L. Stenning, 391-2, 
120, 
without soil, Growing, by Douglas 
Foxwell, text figs. 1-6...424-37 
Platycerium bifurcatum, 456 
Platystelle, 76 
Pleione formosana alba, P.C. 1957..-44 
limprichtii, A.M. 1957...44 
pricei, F.C.C. 1956...136 
Plum Blue Rock, 55 
Plumbago capensis, A.M. 1957... 
Plums, pruning young trees, 21 
Podocarpus totara, 438 
Poinsettia, The, Euphorbia pulcherrima 
Adventsstern von Werder, by G. W 
Robinson, 179-80 [ro 
Polyanthus Benenden Blue, s.f.t., 1957--- 
Polygala calcarea, C.C. 1957.--45, 
1957-+-45 
chamaebuxus rhodoptera, 44 
Polygonatum giganteum, 517, 68 
multiflorum, A.M. 1957...23, 52, 66, 68 
Polygonum affine (L. 1357), AM. 1957-- 
amplexicaule, 418 [92 
capitatum, 391 
Poncirus trifoliata, 12, 509 
Potentilla fruticosa, 128, 331 
arbuscula, 276, 331 
beesii, A.G.M., 1956...128 
Katherine Dykes, 276) 


79, 195 


| 
| 
| | 
: 


Potentilla, Gibson’s Scarlet, 204 
Miss Willmott, 204 
Roxana, 204 
vilmoriniana, 276, 331 
Poterium spinosum, 166 


Potinara (Marga g.) Ghana, A.M. 1957... 


29, 309 

Primula allionii, 77 
Apricot, 23 
aurantiaca, 391, 507 
auricula, 507 
bella, 104 
bellidifolia, AM. 1957...45 
bhutanica, 333 
bilekii, A.M. 1956...136 
bulleyana, 507 
burmanica, 507 
Cherry Ripe, 23 
chumbiensis, A.M. 1956... 
cockburniana, 391, 507 
denticulata, 391, 417, 423, 505-6 
edgeworthii, 1§1, 161, 333, 506 
florindae, 372, 417, 507 
forrestii, 104 
Garryarde Guinevere, 506 
gracilipes, 161 
helodoxa, 507 
hopeana, 45 
ioessa, A.M. 1957...90 
japonica, 417, 507 
kellereri, A.M. 1956... 
Lady Greer, 506 
Lake’s Pride, 23 
malacoides, 60, 104 
marginata, 507 
melanops, 24 
minima, 136 
nutans, 506 
obconica, 195 
pinnatifida, 104 
polyneura, 104 
prolifera, 23, 372, 507 
pubescens, 507 
pulverulenta, 507 

Bartley Strain, 417 
pusilla, P.C. 1957...90 
reidii, 333, 506 
williamsii, A.M. 1956...136 

rosea, 149, 333, 372, 390, 391, 507 
rubra, 136 
secundiflora, 104 
serratifolia, 104 
sieboldii, 45 
sikkimensis, 507 
sinensis, 109, 116 
sinolisteri, 104 
sp. (S.S.W. 8153), 90 
steinii, 136 
stuartii, 24 
viali, 391, 506 
vulgaris heterochroma, 
waltoni, 161 
Wendy, 506 
wigramiana, 24 


136 


136 


INDEX 
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| Primula wilsoni, 507 


wulfeniana, 44 
Professor of Botany, Appointment of Sir 
Edward Salisbury as, 150 
Promenaea xanthina, C.C. 1957...76 
Orchidhurst, A.M. 1957...76 
Protea cynaroides, 145 
Prunus Alba-rosea, 372 
Amanogawa, 422 
amygdalo-persica, 161 
campanulata, 15 
cerasifera atropurpurea, 89, 161 
conradinae semi-plena, 161 
Fudanzakura, 161 
incam Okame, 161 
incisa Praecox, A.M. 1957... 
Kabazakura, 27 
kansuensis, A.M. 1957... 
tum), 259 
Kanzan, 420 
Longipes, 372 
Mount Fuji, 421 
mume Beni-shi-don, / 5 
Pink Perfection, 27 
pseudo-cerasus, 161 
pubigera, 23, 69, see also P. vaniotii 
Shirofugen, 372 
subhirtella autumnalis, 90, 378 
stellata, 20 
Tai-haku, 372 
Ukon, 421 
vaniotii, A.M. 1957...69, 448 
yedoensis, 510 
Yoshino, 510 
Psidium cattleianum, 455 
Pteridium aquilinum, 25 
Pterostyrax hispidum, 4, 13 
Prilotus obovatus, 346 
Pugsley, H. C., on Breeding Herbaceous 
Lobelia, 23-4 
Verbascums in the Garden, 489-91, 
144 
Pulsatilla vulgaris, 372 
Punica granatum nana, 12 
Puschkinia scilloides, 172 
Pycnostachys dawei, 195 
Pyracantha atalantiodes, 16 
coccinea lalandii, 16 
crenulata, 16 
watereri, 6, 16 
Pyrethrum Crimson King, F.C.C.* 1957 


14, 259 
15, 56 (erra- 


+355 
Lorna, H.C.* 1957...355 
Roma, H.C.* 1957..-355 
Yvonne Cayeux, H.C.* 1957...35: 
Pyrola incarnata, 332 
rotundifolia, A.M. 1956...37 
Pyrus salicifolia pendula, 100 


Quercus aegilops, 168 
coccifera sensu lato, 166 
pedunculata, 20 
suber, by G. S. Thomas, 69, 214 


— 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| | 

| 
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Ramonda nathaliae, 373, 509 Rhododendron dalhousiae, 37 
Randall, H. J., on Irises for every Garden, David, A.M.*® 1957.--444 

102-4, 322-7 desquamatum F. 24535.--36 
Ranunculus Essex, P.C. 1957.-.44 Don Carlos, 38 


(Doncaster X griersonianum), 38 


Raoulia australis, 331 
doshongense K.W. 5863...35 


lutescens, 331 


Raspberries, the planting of, 404 Elizabeth, 332, 421 
Rebutia minuscula, 24 g.) New Comet, A.M. 
Reginald Cory Memorial Cup, The, 1957 
Award of, 42, 54, 154 Endeleigh Pink, 35 
Rhipogonum scandens, 437 (a) F. 15...38 
Rhododendron Admiral Pret Hein, H.C.* (a) F. 702, s.f.t., 1957.-.38 
1957---445 Ethel, 332 
Albatross, 276 (a) Farall Yellow, A.M.* 1957...276 
albrechtii, 511 444 
(a) Alice, 421 fastigiatum, 332 
Alpine Glow, 35 Fastuosum flore pleno, 420 
annae, 34 Favour, 36 
arboreum (blood red form), 35 (?) floccigerum, 38 
argyrophyllum cupulare, 37 floccigerum F. 20305 ...35 
nankingense, A.M. 1957-..37 appropinquans, A.M. 1957...34 
arizelum, 35, 36, 421 foliage, malformed, 4 
W. 5877..-35 forrestii repens, 330, 332 
augustinii, 34, 36, 332, 418, 421, 511 tumescens R. 59174, A.M. 1957... 
(augustinii < caeruleum album) ?, 36 35 
baileyi, 36 Fragrantissimum, C.C. 1957...37 
barbatum, 511 fulvum F. —" -34 
Billy Budd, A.M. 1957...37, 276 F. 25944.. 
Blue Diamond, 332 Furnivall’s tens H.C.* 1957.. 
Blue Tit, 332, 418 445 
brachyanthum hypolepidotum, 78 glaucophyllum tubiforme, 36 
brachysiphon K.W. 6276...78 glischrum, 37 
Britannia, 421 Farrer 887...37 
and mist technique propagation, 467 Glory of Littleworth and mist tech- 
(Britannia yakusimanum), nique propagation, 467 
1957--.38 (grande xX lacteum), 36 
calophytum, 35, 511 Grilse, A.M. 1957...38 
campanulatum, 35 hanceanum nanum, A.M, 1957...36 
(Canary <x Hawk), 37 (a) Harvest Moon, 68 
Castle of Mey, 35 hemidartum F. 21709...34 
caucasicum, s.f.t., 1957--.35 (a) Hopeful, H.C.* 1957...445 
(Cerisette x Toreador), 37 impeditum, 212, 332 
Cervel, 37 imperator, 332 
chaetomallum hemigymnum F. 25605, and mist technique propagation, 475 
A.M. 1957...34 (Impi g.) cultivar, 78 
charitopes, 35, 330 (a) indicum crispiflorum, s.f.t., 78 
F. 25581...36 macranthum, 420 
chasmanthum, 37 irroratum, A.M. 1957...34, 35 
China and mist technique propagation, Polka Dot, A.M. 1957...34 
467 R. 59220...35 
chloranthum F. 21776...35 R. 59579..-35 
Christmas Cheer, 34 R. 59620...35 
chrysanthemum, 36 Jelana, 38 
ciliatum, 35, 36 Jermyns, 37 
(ciliatum x Sesterianum), 36 John Holms, A.M. 1957...36 
ciliicalyx, 455 Jubilant, 38 
Cilpinense, 161, 330 kaempferi, 507 
cinnabarinum purpurellum, 36 (a) Kathleen, H.C.* 1957...445 
b roylei, 38, 332 kingianum, 38 
Cranbourne, A.M. 1957...75 (Lady Bessborough x Loderi), 37 
crebreflorum, 332 Lady Chamberlain, 332 
cuneatum, 36 Lady Linlithgow, 376 
R. 59206...35 Leo, 38 


Cunningham’s White, 423 lepidostylum, 78 


i 
& 
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Rhododendron Letty Edwards, 420 


leucaspis, 161, 511 
lochae, A.M. 1957...70 
Loderi, 420 
King George, 420 
(a) LO. 10, s.f.t., 1957.-.38 
luteum, 100, 276, 420, 501 
Lyme Regis, 38 
macrophyllum, 240, 241 
Maroze, 160 
Mars and mist technique propagation, 


467 
(a) Martin Stewart, H.C.* 1957...445 
Mary Power, 35 
(a) Maxwelli, 421 
meddianum, 160 
Merops, 36 
microleucum, 332 
minus, 36 
mollyanum, 35, 36 
Benmore, F.C.C. 1957...36 
Moonshine Glow, H.C.* 1957...446 
moupinense, 160 
(moupinense X mucronulatum), pink 
flushed var., 15 
moupinense (pink form), 34 
Mrs. Davies Evans, H.C.* 1957...446 
Mrs. Furnivall and mist technique pro- 
pagation, 467 
Mrs. G. W. Leak and mist technique 
propagation, 467 
Mrs, E. C. Stirling, 420 
mucronatum, 455 
noordtianum, 38 
mucronulatum, F.C.C. 1957...14, 160, 
259, 330 
acuminatum, 34 
(a) N. 36...38 
(a) N. 61...38 
(a) Nellie, 78 
neriiflorum, 36, 33° 
niveum, 36 
Nobleanum Venustum, 34 
(a) Oberon, H.C.* 1957...446 
obtusum amoenum, 420 
(a) obtusum amoenum_ Splendens, 
H.C.* 1957..-446 
obtusum forma macrostemon, 37 
(a) occidentale, 239, 240, 420 
Oreocinn, 37 
oreodoxa, 421 
(oreodoxa X sutchuenense), 375 
Oriukiu Shibori, 37 
parryae, A.M. 1957...37 
Pauline, H.C.* 1957...444 
Pink Pearl and mist technique pro- 
pagation, 467 
planetum, 34, 36 
pocophorum, 8 
(?) pocophorum, 34 
Polar Bear, 508 
(Polka Dot g.) Nimrod, 35 
Scheherazade, 35 
ponticum, 423 


Rhododendron Praecox, 160, 161, 330, 421 
praestans R. 59085...35 
prattii, 35 
pumilum, 332 
Queen Souriya, A.M.® 1957...444 
racemosum, 161 

|  Racil, A.M. 1957...36 

|  radicans, 332 

radinum, 332 

Red Admiral, 160 


Red Frill, 37 

Revion, A.M. 1957-...37 
ririei, 161 

Robert Keir, A.M. 1957...35 
Rocket, 34 


Rosa Mundi, 35 

Rose Newcome, A.M.* 1957...445 

Rosinante, 38 

roxieanum oreonastes, P.C. 1957...37 

Roza, 34 

russatum, 332 

Sapphire and mist technique propaga- 
tion, 475 

schlippenbachii, 511 

selense, 34 

Seta, 34 

Sheffield White, 38 

sheltonae, 34 

sherriffii L. and S. 2751...35 

Silk, 37 


Silkcap, 34 
simsii, 35 
Sir Frederick Moore, 38 
Snow Fairy, P.C. 1957...15 
Song Bird, A.M. 1957...36 
(souliei X yakusimanum), 37 
Spek’s Orange, 276 
Spinbur, A.M. 1957...36 
stewartianum, 161 
strigillosum, 34 
sutchuenense, 36 
(a) Sylphides, A.M.* 1957...445 
Tessa, 34, 160 
Thomaleum, 35 
(a) Timbuktu, s.f.t., 1957...38 
|  tosaense Barbara, P.C. 1957...37 
|  ‘Tyermanii, 455 
uvarifolium K.W. 7122...34, 35 
R. 51105...34 
valentinianum, 36 
vaseyi, 332, 511 
|  vellereum K.W. 4646...35 
| K.W. 5656...35 
vernicosum, 36 
Yu. 10723...36 
virgatum (dwarf form), 35 
Vulcan, A.M.* 1957...445 
Wayford, A.M. 1957...35 
White Swan, F.C.C.* 1957...444 
(a) Whitethroat, H.C.* 1957...446 
williamsianum, 36 
wiltonii, A.M. 1957...37 
xanthocodon K.W. 6026...36 


yakusimanum, 332 
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Rhododendron yunnanense, 332 
Rhodohypoxis baurii, 390 
Rhus cotinus, 11, 412 
foliis purpureis, 412 
potaninii, 411 
radicans, 411 
typhina, 13, 378, 411 
Rhynchites damage on apples, 1§7, 516 
Ribes laurifolium, 44 
sanguineum albidum, 20 
Pulborough Scarlet, 20 
Richea dracophylla, B.C. 1957...16 
Robinson, G. W., on The Poinsettia, 
Euphorbia pulcherrima Adventsstern 
von Werder, 179-80 
Rodgersia pinnata, 507 
Romulea bulbocodium, 169 
crocea, 169 
Rondeletia odorata, A.M. 1957...74 
Roper, Lanning, on Decorative Autumn 
Fruits and Berries, I-12, 11-20 
Longwood Gardens, A Twentieth- 
Century Pleasure Ground, §9- 
60, 193-201 
The Savill Gardens at Windsor 
Great Park, 149-§4, 158, 502--12 
Rosa X anemonoides, 328, 509 
banksiae, 375 
bourboniana, 232 
brunoni, 376, 378 
chinensis mutabilis, 
376 
farreri, 376 
gallica versicolor, 423 
x harrisonii, 67 
< highdownensis, 19 
macrantha Lady — 422 
moyesii, 19, 439, 5 
by Mrs. H. C. Dalziel, 439 
nitida, 331 
pimpinellifolia altaica, 419 
primula, 375 
roxburghii, 19 
rubrifolia, 11 
rugosa, 19, 378 
Blanche double de Coubert, 421 
Pink Grootendorst, 422 
Sarah van Fleet, 422 
sinowilsonii, 19 
soulieana, 19 
spinosissima, 19 
virginiana, 19 
Roscoea cautleoides Granditlora, A.M. 
1957--.89 
Rose Albertine, 423 
Anna Wheatcroft, A.M. 1957...69 
Baby Betty, 233 
Break-o’-Day, 421 
Buisman’s Triumph, 511 
Burnaby, 423 
Cecile Brunner, 509 
Celestial, 376 
Wheatcroft, A.M, 1957.. 


A.M. 10957...59, 
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Rose Cocorico, 233 
Crimson Glory, 423 
Dainty Bess, 421, 422 
Dainty Maid, 233 
Danae, 422 
Danish Gold, 423 
Doctor Valois, 233 
Donald Prior, 422 
Dorothy Peach, A.M. 1957...65 
Dortmund, A.M. 1957...60 
Dusky Maiden, 233 
Else, 423 
Ena Harkness, 233 
Etoile de Hollande, 233, 423 
Fantin-Latour, 376 
Felicia, 422 
Fortschritt, 420 
Francesca, 422 
Francois Juranville, 423 
Frau Carl Druschki, 232 
Frensham, 233 
Glendale, 424 
Gloria Mundi, 487 
Golden Dawn, 233 
Golden Delight, 417 
Goldfinch, 420 
Goldilocks, 421 
Grandmére Jenny, 233, 423 
Griiss an Aachen, 127, 420, 423 
Grass an Teplitz, 422 
Gypsy Boy, 422 
Hidcote Gold, 22 
Highlight, A.M. 1957...6/ 
Hugh Dickson, 423 
Hythe Cluster, 421 
Imitra, 421 
Independence, 233, 487, 4835 
introductions 1815-1955, text fig. 1... 

486 

Irene of Denmark, 420 
Karen Poulsen, 423 
Kathleen, 422 
Kathleen Harrop, 422 
Kirsten, 423 
Kohn am Rhein, A.M. 1957...6/ 
Korona, 417 
Lady Forteviot, 23; 
Lady Sylvia, 233 
Lady Violet Astor, 423 
Lady Waterlow, 420 
La Follette, 375 
McGredy’s Ivory, 
Madame Butterfly 
Madame Plantier, 421 
Mary Wallace, 423 
Mary Wheatcroft, 423 
Masquerade, 417, 488 
Mermaid, 328 
Mme. Jules Bouche, 423 
Mme. Pierre Oger, 422 
Modern Times, 488 
Mrs. John Laing, 423 
Mrs. Sam McGredy, 423 
Nathalie Nypels,:376 


233 


» 233 


| 


INDEX 


Rose Nevada, 376, 422 
New Dawn, 422, 424 
Opera, 423 
Ophelia, 23 
Paprika, 1957-+-59, 448 
Paul Crampel, 487 
Paul’s Scarlet Climber, 420 
Peace, 233, 423, 488 
Peach Blossom, 421 
Penelope, 422 
Perfecta, A.M. 1957... 
Picture, 423 
Pinnochio, 417 
Plantain, 77 
Poulsen’s Bedder, 421 
Prelude, 233, 423 
Prince Damask, 423 
Prosperity, 421, 422 
Queen Elizabeth, 417, 511 
Radar, 233 
Ramona, 376 
Red Favourite, 233 
Senator Amic, 375 
Shot Silk, 233, 423 
Silver Moon, 509 
Sondermeldung, 487 
Souvenir de la Malmaison, 455 
Souvenir de St. Anne, 376 
Sultane, 233 
Symphonie, 233 
Tantau’s Delight, 233 
Thelma, 423 
Tzigane, 423 
United Nations, 417 
Vanity, A.M. 1956...37 
Virgo, 232 
Yellow Holstein, 233 
Zephirine Drouhin, 232 
Roses, Changing Fashions in, 
Rowley, 484-8 
Rosse, The Countess of, on Christmas 
Freaks, 127 
Rousham, cascades in the Valley of Venus 
at, 1§ 
Rowley, G., on Changing Fashions in 
Roses, 484-8 
Rubus deliciosus, 420 
Rudbeckia triloba, A.M. 1956...38 
Ruellia graecizans, A.M. 1956...38 
Rupicapnos africana, P.C. 1957...45 


358 


by G. 


Saintpaulia Blue Cluster, s.f.t. 1956...5 
Cobweb, P.C. 1957...70 
Melior Pink, P.C. 1957...20 
Silver Slipper, s.f.t., 1956...8 
Salisbury, Sir Edward, Appointment of, 
as Professor of Botany, 150 
Salix alba chermisina, 100 
tristis, 101 
aegyptiaca, A.M. 1957...14, 147, 495 
argentea, 101 
babylonica, 90, 101, 423 
caprea, 


| 


| 
| 
| 
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Salix daphnoides, A.M. 1957...16, ror, 
148, 495 
Dicks, 101 


glandulosa Kinme, 102 
Kurome, 102 
Setsuka, 102 
gracilistyla, 101 
matsudana, 101 
myrsinites jacquinii, A.M. 1956...137 
purpurea, 101 
Red-bud, 101 
repens, 101 
tortuosa, 101 
vitellina britzensis, 100 
Welch, ror 
Salvia ambigens, 320, 321 
haematodes, 417 
splendens, 4 
Blaze of Fire, 4 
Blaze of Fire (Clause), H.C.* 1956... 


133 
Blaze of hy (Daehnfeldt), A.M.* 


1956... 
Fin (Pearson), H.C.* 1956 


H.C.* 1956...134 
St. John’s Fire, 4 
St. John’s Fire (Brown), H.C.* 1956 


St. John’s Fire (Clause), H.C.* 1956 


+0134 
Scarlet Piccolo, H.C.* 1956...134 
turkestanica sclarea, 417 
uliginosa, 321 
virgata nemorosa, 417 

Sambucus racemosa plumosa-aurea, 15 

Sand culture, 424 
sub-irrigated, 426 

Sander Medal, The, Award of, 22, 55, 155 

Sansevieria metallica, 54, 74 
trifasciata laurentii, 412 

Santa Barbara, U.S.A., Garden in, 79 

Santolina chamaecyparissus, 209, 419 
neapolitana and mist technique pro- 

pagation, 475 
Sarcococca hookeriana, by L. Palmer, 213 
digyna, 74 

Sasa = 249 
sp., 

Savill A The, at Windsor Great 
Park, by Lanning Roper, 149-54, 158, 
502-12 

Sawfly damage on apples, 1§7, 516 

Saxifraga aizoides Atrorubens, 90 
peltata, 418 
stellaris, 91 
Tumbling Waters, 45 
vandellii, C.C. 1957...44 

Scanbiosa graminifolia, 320 

Schizandra rubiflora, 374 

Scilla cernua, 171 
peruviana hughii, 74 
sibirica, 171 

Scottish Gardens, Cruise to, 499 
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Secretary’s Page, 1, 71, 97, 157, 185, 229, 
273, 317, 365, 409, 453, 497 
um gattefossei, 90 
hobsoni, 97 
kamtschaticum, 320 
middendorfianum, 320 
pilosum, 391 
pluricaule, A.M. 1957..-9/ 
populifolium, 320 
Senecio bicolor, 166 
doria, 53, 59 
greyii, 89 
laxifolius, 209, 419 
and mist technique propagation, 
475 
macroglossus, 5, 7& 
magnificus, 346 
sciadophilus, 437 
Sequoia sempervirens, 239 
Setcreasea purpurea, 413 
striata, 413 
ibataea kumasasa, 249 
sp., 251 
Show Pinks, s.f.t., 88 
Shur, Yaacov, on More about Trrans- 
planting Old Trees, 348-9 
Silene hookeri, 240 
Simmonds, A., on Alfred Gurney Wilson, 
V.M.H., Obituary, §6, 178-9 
Bowles’s Corner, 1§§, 512-13 
Sino-bambusa veitchii, 249 
Sinofranchetia sinensis, 18 
Sitka, the largest known, 78 
Skimmia fortunei, 15 
japonica, 14, 15, 74 
Slinger, Leslie S., on Dierama pulcher- 
rimum, 302-4 
Smith, Sir William Wright, F.R.S., 
F.R V.M.H., Obituary by Dr. 
H.R. Fletcher, VM. H., 30, 103-6 
Society’s Rock Garden at the Chelsea 
Flower Show, The, 1957, by R. A. J. 
Holder, 122, 389-91 
Soil, treatment of heavy, 350 
Solanum crispum autumnale, 509 
jasminoides, 322 
wendlandii, 457 
Solidago Goldeniora, H.C.* 1956...262 
Goldenmosa, A.M.* 1956...262 
Ledsham, H.C.* 1956...262 
Sonchus sp., 346 
Sorbus aucuparia, 13 
cashmiriana, 14 
hupehensis, 14, 16 
megalocarpa, 113 
prattii, 14 
sargentiana, F.C.C. 1956...38 
vilmorinii, 16 
Souster, J., on Notes on some cultivated 
Veronicas—II. Godefroyana, 519-21 
Sparaxis pulcherrima, 302 
Spartium junceum, 209, 378 
Specularia speculum, 320 
Spiraea arguta, 208 
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Spray Materials, Choose Approved, by 
C. Moore, text fig. 1...342-4 
Stachys grandiflora, 68 
lanata, 204 
macrantha, 204 
Stachyurus praecox, 19 
Stanhopea wardii Fincham, A.M. 1957... 
76 
Staphylea elegans, 23 
holocarpa rosea, 372 
Stenning, L., on Two Unusual Plants, 
391-2 
Stern, Sir Frederick, on Gardening on 
Chalk, 110, 111, 113-16, 370-8 
Stigmaphyllon ciliatum, 77 
Stokesia laevis, 320 
Stoughton, Prof. R. H., on Damage from 
Hormone Weedkillers, 278-9 
Stourhead, Temple of the Sun at, 18 
The Grotto at, 19 
Lake at, 2 
Stowe, View over the Lake at, 21 
Strawberries, succession of, 404 
Strawberry Cambridge Favourite, 404 
Merton Princess, 118 
Red Gauntlet, 55 
Royal Sovereign, 55, 404 
Talisman, 404 
Strelitzia augusta, 74 
Strobilanthes atropurpureus, 321 
Styrax officinalis, 166 
Summer Gale, A, by J. R. B. Evison, 23, 
88-90 


| Swainsona sp., 346 


Sweet Corn Canada Cross, 56 
John Innes I, 118 
John Innes II. 118 
Northern Cross, 56 
removing side-shoots from, 350 
Sykes, W., on The Fruit of Akebia 
quinata at Wisley, 70, 215 
Symphoricarpos orbiculatus, 16 
Symplocos paniculata, 17, 512 
Synopsis filicium, 25 
Syringa josiflexa Bellicent, 373 
Maude Notcutt, A.M. 1957... 
microphylla, 373 
Superba, 22, A.M. 1957...77 
palibiniana, 373 
potaninii, 373 
sweginzowil, 373 
Syringas and mist technique propagation, 
472 


23, 449 


Tagetes erecta, 3 
Goiden Glory, 3 
Guinea Gold, 3 
patula, 3 
Eldorado, 3 
Naughty Marietta, 3 
Sunkist, 3 
Talinum patens variegatum, 52 
‘Tamarix, 89 


4 
4 
‘ 
' 
¢ 


INDEX 


Tamarix tetrandra, 66, 67 
Taxodium distichum, 200 
Taxus baccata, 19 
Tecomanthe hillii, 437 
speciosa, A Note on, A Recent ad- 
dition to New Zealand Climbing 
Plants, by J. A. Hunter, 133, 
437-8 
Tecophilaea cyanocrocus leichtlinii, P.C. 
1957---44 
Tellima grandiflora, 204 
Tetratheca ciliata, 45 
Thalictrum kiusianum, 320 
Thomas, G. S., on Bamboos, 82, 247-55, 


403 
The Cork Oak (Quercus suber), 
69, 214 
Thuja plicata zebrina, 423 
Thunbergia grandiflora, 69 
Thymus cilicicus, P.C. 1957...90 
coccinea, 212 
hyemalis, 90 
serpyllum atrosanguineus, 298 
coccineus, 390 
Tiarella cordifolia, 510 
wherryi, 510 
Tibouchina semidecandra, 454 
Tilia and mist technique propagation, 


460 
Tomato Ailsa Craig, 117 
Antimold A, 119 
Antimold B, 119 
Daffurn’s seedling, C.C. 1957, s.f.t., 


55 
Exhibition, 116 
Harbinger, 116 
Hertford Cross, 118 
Potentate, 117 
Puck, 119 
Stonor’s Progress, 55 
Ware Cross, 118 
Tomatoes, Planting of, 216 
Tortrix caterpillar damage on apples, 156, 
516 
Trachelium myrtifolium, 57 
Trachystemon orientalis, 420 
Tradescantia albiflora, 413 
fluminensis, 413 
Transplanting Old Trees, More about, by 
Yaacov Shur, 348-9 
Trillium cernuum, 510 
grandiflorum, A.M. 1957...2I, 309, 
510 
luteum, 510 
sessile, 510 
undulatum, 510 
Trollius pumilus, 333 
Tropaeolum speciosum, 321 
Tsuga canadensis, 199 
Tulip Alsyone, H.C.® 1957...353 
Andalusie, A.M.* 1957...352 
Anjou, F.C.C.® 1957...352 
Apeldoorn, F.C.C.* 1957...275, 354 
Aristocrat, 191 


Tulip Bartigon, 190 
Bayonne, A.M.*® 1957...352 
China Pink, ror 
Elisabeth Eriksson, F.C.C.* 

275, 352 

Elizabeth Arden, A.M.® 1957.. 
Excellent, A.M.* 1957...352 
fosteriana, 275 
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Geo. H. Dicks, A.M.® 1957...352 


Gladstone, H.C.* 1957...354 
Golden Age, 191 


Golden Niphetos, A.M.® 1957. 


353 
G. W. Leak, 191, 275 


Holland’s Glory, A.M.® 1957... 

Lefeber’s Favourite, 
355 

London, 275 


Lord Louis Mountbatten, 30 
Mariette, 191, 275 

Marshal Haig, 191 

Niphetos, 191, 275 

Nobel, A.M.® 1957...353 
Ontario, A.M.*® 1957...353 
Oxford, H.C.*® 1957...355 
Pandion, A.M.*® 1957...353 
Perry Como, A.M.*® 1957...353 


Prince Charles, A.M. 1957...30, 451 


Queen of the Bartigons, 190 
Queen of the Night, 191 
Regalia, A.M.* 1957..-353 
Regency, H.C.* 1957...354 


Rita Hayworth, H.C.® 1957...354 


Rosy Wings, 190, 191 
Royal Gold, A.M.® 1957..-353 


Silver Wedding, H.C.* 1957...354 


Smiling Queen, 191 


Snowpeak, F.C.C.* 1957...275, 352 


Solo, H.C.* 1957...354 
Sunkist, 191 
Sweet Harmony, 191 
The Giant, 191 
Torgau, H.C.*® 1957...354 
Tubergen’s Glory, 190 
types of, Cottage, 190 
Darwin, 190 
Hybrids, 190 
Duc van Tol, 190 
Dutch Breeders, 190 
English Breeders, 190 
Mendel, 190 
Parrot, 190 
Triumph, 190 
United Europe, 30 


White Standard, A.M.* 1957... 


Windsor, A.M.*® 1957...355 
Zwanenburg, 191 

Tulipa amana, 247 
aucheriana, 75, 244, 373 
australis, 243, 243-4 
bakeri, 246 
batalani, 244, 373 
biflora, 244 
celsiana, 74, 244 


353 


+275, 


355 
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Tulipa clusiana, 244 


cretica, 246 

dasystemon, 245 

edulis, 247 

eichleri, 73, 245 

fosteriana, 725 190, 243, 245 


| 
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Verbascum broussa, see V. bombyciferum 
Cotswold Beauty, 489 
Cotswold Gem, 489 
Cotswold Queen, 489 
densiflorum, 489 
dumulosum, 52, 390, 489 
dumulosum X phoeniceum, 144, 459 


griegii, 245 
hageri, 246 Gainsborough, 489, 490 
humilis, 246 |  haenseleri, 491 

Violet Queen, 246 | Harkness Hybrid, 490 
ingens, 245 hybrids, 56/3, 56/3A, 56/3B...97 


kaufmanniana, 245 
Josef Kafka, 161 
linifolia, 244, 246, 373 

montana, 246 
orphanidea, 247 


Miss Willmott, 490 
nigrum album, 490 
pestalozzae, 52, 489, 490 
phoeniceum, 489, 490 
Pink Domino, 489, 49° 


praestans, 243, 245 spinosum, 489 
saxatilis, 116, 246, 373 thapsus, 490 
sprengeri, 71, 242, 246, 372 | Verbascums in the Garden, by H. C. 
stapfii, 45, 168 |  Pugsley, 144, 489-91 
stellata, 244 Veronica carnosula, 520 
chrysantha, 244 Hook, f., 520 
sylvestris, 243, 373 cupressoides, 204 
tarda, 245 elliptica, 520 
tubergeniana, 243, 245 Godefroyana, 519, 520, 521 
turkestanica, 244 longifolia subsessilis, A.M. 1957...70 
urumiensis, 245 Morning Glory, 204 
violacea, 246 pinguifolia, 520 
whittallii, 247 rupestris, 390 


Tulips at Cambridge, The National | Veronicas II.—Notes on some cultivated. 
Species Collection of, by J. S. Gilmour, Godefroyana, by J. Souster, 519-21 


and R. W. Younger, 71-§, 242-7 Vestia lycioides, 23 
Turkish Riviera, The Spring Flora of, by |} Viburnum alnifolium, 411 

P. H. Davis, 165-73 Anne Russell, A.M. 1957...18, 259 
Turrill, Dr. W. B., V.M.H., 27, 53, 151 betulifolium, F.C.C. 1957...§, 15, 7.3, 
Typha sp., 346 378, 411 


bitchiuense, 3 
x bodnantense, 3, 73, 500 


flore pleno, 74 3 
us wheatleyi, 107 
Umbilicus erectus, 171 * - A.G.M. 1956...3, 74, 
Utricularia alpina, A.M. 1957...23, C.C. 
1957 ---23, 120, 391-2, 407 4 74 


davidii, 17, 204 
dentatum, 411 


Vaccinium cylindraceum, 64 dilatatum, 17 
glauco-album, 18 erubescens, 3 
myrsinites, 18 foetens, 160, 500 
praestans, 89 fragrans, 3, 73, 370, 500, §13 
Vallea stipularis, 67 Fulbrook, A.M. 1957+ 300 
Vanda coerulea Anne Rosemary, 77 Fulbrook Pink, 2 
Vegetable Research Station, National, grandiflorum, 3, A 500 
= Wellesbourne, Warwickshire, henryi, 3, 17 
x hillieri, 3 
Veltch _— Medal, The Award of, Xx jackii, 3 
54,1 x juddi, 3 
Veitheimia deasii, P.C. 1957...75 lantana, 3 
Ventilation and Heating, Some problems lentago, 3 
in Greenhouse, by J. R. B. Evison, lobophyllum, 411 
100-1, 333-8 macrocephalum, 3, 74 
fan in greenhouse, 100 nudum, 3 
Verbascum blattaria, 490 opulus, 14, 17 


bombyciferum, 490 plicatum, 131, 417 


INDEX 


Viburnum prunifolium, } 
rhytidocarpum, 3 
rhytidophylloides, 3 
rhytidophyllum, 37, 370, 378, 420 
setigerum, 411 
tomentosum, 211 
Lanarth, 208 
mariesii, 208, 420 
utile, 3, 74, 128 
vetteri, 7 
Viburnums and mist technique propaga- 
tion, 472 
Victoria Medal of Honour, The Award of, 


53 
Barwise, Mr. J. F., 24, 53, 151 
Fletcher, Dr. H. R., 25, 53, 151 
Gilmour, Mr. J. S. L., 26, 53, 151 
Turrill, Dr. W. B., 27, 53, 151 
Vinca minor, 212 
Bowles’s variety, 208 
Viola Bowles’s Black, 513 
douglasii, 240 
hallii, 240 
maculata, 90 
Virus Diseases in the Narcissus Trial at 
Wisley, by L. Broadbent, D. E. 
Green, and V. P. Paton, 395- 
401 
The cure of Chrysanthemums from 
some, by M. Hollings, and B. 
Kassanis, 107-8, 339-42 
Vitis heterophylla, 16 
Vriesia intermedia, 23 


Wahlenbergia matthewsii, 320 

Waley Medal, The, Award of, 54, 153 

Wasps, damage to apples, 518 

Watering unit, automatic cut-off, ror 

Watson, F. J. B., on English Landscape 
in the Eighteenth Century, The, 15-21, 
75-87 

Webb, F. W., on The Control of the more 
important Diseases and Pests of Fruit, 


121-6 

Week-End Garden, A, by Roger Bevan, 
96-9, 327-33 

Weedkillers, Damage from Hormone, by 
Prof. R. H. Stoughton, 278-9 

Weigela Conquéte, 24 
florida, and mist technique propaga- 

tion, 475 

Weinmannia trichosperma, 24 

Western States of the U.S.A., Some Im- 
pressions of the, by E. H. M. Cox, and 
P. A. Cox, 76-9, 235-41 
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| Windsor Great Park, The Savill Gardens 


at, by Lanning Roper, 149-54, 158, 
502-12 
Winter, E. J., on Masters Memorial 
Lecture 1957, The Watering of Field 
and Glasshouse Crops in the United 
Kingdom— 
Part I, 476-83 
Winter moth damage on apples, 156, 515 
scars, caused by, 515 


' Wisley, Demonstrations at, 1, 72, 99, 158, 


Whitefly parasite Encarsia formosa, 
305 

Williams Memorial Medal, The, Award | 
of, 54, 154 

Wilson, Alfred Gurney, V.M.H., 


Obituary by A. Simmonds, §6, 178-9 
Wind, damage on apples, 518 


186, 230, 274, 318, 366, 410, 454 
Gardens, Reduced Admission 
Ticket, 454, 498 
in September, by N. K. Gould, 367-9 
October, 411-14 
List of Plants in flower at, on February 
15, 1957---162 
Notes from, 275, 454, 500 
by J. B. Paton, 2, 72, 100, 160, 190, 


232 
N. K. Gould, 319, 367 
Plants of interest at, 5, 74, 102, 163, 191 
234, 277 
Restaurant at, 159 
Trials, 1956—Asters, Perennial, 92 
Canterbury Bells, 130 
Chrysanthemums, Early-flowering, 
93-4 
Dahlias, 29-31 
Gladioli, 32-3, 1957---523 
Godetias, 131 
Hemerocallis, 33, 34 
Lobelias, 132 
Paeonies, 34-6 
Salvia splendens, 133 
Trials, 1956-7— 
Celeriac, 262 
Kale, 267 
Lettuces and Melons under Frames, 
263 
Melons, 266 
Onions, 268 
Solidagoes, 262 
Trials, 1957— 
Broccoli, Sprouting, 308 
Calendulas, 442-4 
Carnations, Border, 492 
Delphiniums, 405-6 
Freesias, 306-8 
Heuchera, 350 
Lettuce, Cabbage, 406~7 
Cos, 356 
Lupins, Perennial, 351 
Paeonies, 351 
Pinks, 493 
Pyrethrums, 355 
Rhododendrons, 444-6 
Tulips, Darwin and Hybrid Darwin, 


by 


351 
Trials, Invited, 1958—9...164, 277, 


414 
Wisteria floribunda macrobotrys, 374 
Poor flowering of a, 441 
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Wisteria sinensis, 12 
Worsley procera, C.C. 1957...70 


Younger, R. W., and J. S. L. Gilmour, 
on The National Species Collection of 
Tulips at Cambridge, 71-5, 242-7 

Yucca arizonica, 237 
elata, 76, 237 


| Zantedeschia aethiopica, by T. C. Clare, 


135, 491 

Zebrina pendula, 413 
purpusii, 413 

Zenobia pulverulenta, 421 

Zephyranthes candida, 377 

Zygochloa paradoxa, 346 

Zygopetalum (B. G. White g.) Stone- 
hurst, 25 


Printed in Great Britain by 
SPOTTISWOODE BALLANTYNE AND CO LTD . LONDON AND COLCHESTER 


The best cloches on earth. They protect 
your plants from wind and frost, ensure 
strong, heavy-yielding crops which mature 
weeks earlier. Chase Cloches can be used 
al] the year round. Obtainable everywhere. 
Send NOW for free bookleteon Cloche 
Gardening. 


Chase GARDEN FRAME 


Good depth, yet shallow enough for maxi- 
mum warmth. Glass panels side and back and 
top ventilation without access to rain. Made 
from knotless cedar. Non-warp, non-shrink. 
Requires no preservative or paint. 


CHASE LIMITED, 38 (0) CLOCHE HOUSE, cast MIDDLESEX 


News! 
GLASS CULTURE FOR 
| EVERYBODY 


at less than 


Id. a day 
Just plug in! 


FALKS 


The safest, simplest, 
most economical method of 


AIR & SOIL WARMING 


in 16 ft. coils 29/6 plus 9 ft. of flexible lead 


91 FARRINGDON ROAD, LONDON, E.C.1. Phone: Hol. 7654 
xi 


ELECTRIC 
HEATER TAPE 


Write for 
folder 


\ 
43 
a 
Ox 
| 
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Intriguing 
New Flowers... 


developed either by ourselves or 
leading plant breeders in many 
parts of the world are described and 
portrayed in full colour in the 1958 
Edition of our Seed Catalogue. 
Available now, a free copy will 
be sent on request, bringing you 
full details of the finest strains of 
Vegetable and Flower Seeds at very 


reasonable prices. 


SAMUEL DOBIE & SON, LTD. 
(Dept. 68), 11 Grosvenor St., Chester 


THE 


Chiltern Tree 
Surgeons 


Specialists in the 
preservation of mature 
and ornamental trees. 

Lopping and felling 
of dangerous trees 


27 QUEEN COURT 


QUEEN SQUARE, W.C.1 
TERMINUS 8394 


GEORGE B. ROBERTS 


Seed Merchant 
FAVERSHAM - KENT 
Suppliers of 
PEDIGREE FLOWER AND 
VEGETABLE SEED 


to many thousands of discriminating 
gardenersand Public Authorities through- 
out the world, 


DISTRIBUTORS 
FOR SPECIALIST GROWERS 
of 
FRANCE, GERMANY 
SWITZERLAND, AFRICA 
U.S.A., JAPAN, etc. 


A copy of our Illustrated Catalogue for 

1958 (ready towards the end of Decem- 

ber) will be sent free on request for the 
cost of postage (4d.) 


In all, over 400 varieties, including novelties 
for the coming season. 


Blackmoor Estate Ltd. 


OFFER 
FRUIT TREES and BUSHES 
OF THE 
HIGHEST QUALITY and 
RELIABILITY 
AT 

VERY REASONABLE PRICES 
ALSO 

BEECHES and LIMES for Hedging 


Trees obtainable on the new Malling- 
Merton rootstocks. 


Catalogue, with much useful information, 
spray calendar and pollination tabies, 
obtainable FREE from: 


FRUIT NURSERY DEPT. 
(J.R.H.) 
BLACKMOOR ESTATE LTD. 
LISS, HANTS 


Tel.: Blackmoor (Hants) 276/7 


By appointment to By appointment to 
H.M. Queen Elizabeth I H.M. Queen Elizabeth 
Garden Contractors and = ue Ce Mother 
arden Contractors 
Horticultural Builders and Horticultural Builders 


William Wood & Son Lid. William Wood & Son Ltd. 


Tapestry Hedge 


The best hedging plants are Box, Yew, Portugal Laurel, Holly, Beech, 
Hornbeam and Thorn. Instead of using only one plant in a hedge an 
interesting and varied effect can be obtained by planting a mixture. 
Within the garden dividing hedges of individual character will result 
from a random planting of the first seven named, particularly when, 
as in a double row, a stray trail of Beech or Hornbeam penetrates 
to the other side and forms a thread of gold in a wall of green. For 
a boundary hedge a mixture of Holly and Thorn is excellent. 

Our staff of resourceful designers would be glad to co-operate if you 
would like to try the experiment. May we book an appointment or 
send our catalogue? 


William Wood and Son Limited 


Taplow - Bucks 
Telephone: Burnham, Bucks 1155 Telegrams: Gardening Taplow 


A FLOWERING ORCHID for the WINDOWSILL! 
WOULD THIS NOT FORM AN ORIGINAL SUBJECT FOR A 


= CHRISTMAS GIFT TOKEN? 


Write to 


sisal“ SANDERS, Royal ORCHID Narseries, 


ST.ALBANS, HERTS. Phone st. Albans 53245 

The Quen Mosher 
Please note: We do not suggest the plant will grow well indoors, though many succeed with indoor 
culture. Subsequently placed in a greenhouse, there is little reason why it should not flower annually. 


Ref. B 


JUST! N BROOKE LTD. 


ICKHAMBROOK, Nr. NEWMARKET, SUFFOLK 


We invite you to visit our nurseries and fruiting orchards at any time, including 

Sundays—preferably by appointment. 

We havealargeacreage of nursery stock, including Peaches, Nectarines, Apricots, 

Cherries, Apples, Pears, Plums and Figs. 

In our fruiting orchards you can see the results obtained by planting similar stocks 

of all these fruits; and you can see the results at various stages of growth. 
PEACHES ON PEACH STOCK 


Telephones; 
In office hours—Wickhambrook 200 Out of office hours—Wickhambrook 304 


ly Tokens are available in values from 2 to 10 gns. 


ALLEN 


GARDEN SWEEPERS 


£9 18 0 
£11 176 
£13 10 0 
Carriage paid 
Immediate delivery ex-stock 
BETTER GET IT AT 


Godfreys 


110 Marylebone Lane, W.1 (WEL. 6842) 
and Brenchiey, Kent 


SMAIL’S GARDEN SHOP 


Bulbs for House and Garden 
Climbing, Alpine and Hardy Plants 
Fertilisers, Imsecti 
AY 1 Garden Pots 
lohn Innes 
Composts 
W. SMAIL 


44/46 Palmer Street, Westminster, $.W.x 
ABBey 4427 


Five minutes from R 


KNIGHT'S NURSERIES LTD. 
HAILSHAM, SUSSEX 
Telephone: 454 
The “Family” apple tree. One Standard 
tree with the varieties Worcester Pear- 
main, Laxton’s Fortune, Michaelmas 


Red and Cox's Orange Pippin growing 
on one stem. Ripening in succession. 


Price 35/-— each 


Carriage and packing free for cash 
with order. 


“HART” DUTCH GROWN GLADIOLI 
12/14 cms. MIXED (December delivery) 
25 Corms ... - ° 10/6 the lot 
26 Corms and over “(100 rate) ss 4d. per corm 
Treating with Fungicide, 4d. per corm extra 


“Hart” 2110 Gladioli Planting Fertiliser 
(2 ozs. per sq. yard) at 1/- per Ib., minimum 10 Ibs. 
and upwards. 


Stuttgarter Giant Strain Onion Sets 
1 ib. 4/- 2tbs.76 3 Ibs. 10/- 
Postage and packing paid. Terms: Cash with order 
MAXWELL M. HART (LONDON) LTD. 


WINNERSH WOKINGHAM BERKS. 
Tel. Wokingham 11/21 


LIVE IN LUXURY 
Belgrave Hotel, Torquay 


First Class * Premier Position * Fully 
Licensed * Centre Sea Front * Television 
Theatre * Fine Sun Lounge * Lift 
This lovely sea-front hotel has accommodation for 
one hundred and twenty-five guests. Has green- 
houses for tropical, sub-tropical and house plants, 
and a keen display of these plants is made for the 
visitors’ interest. The whole hotel abounds with 
plants and flowers in sun lounge and gardens. 
Tariff and Brochure from 
G. H. Gillin. F.R.H.S. 

Phone 4818 


HYDRANGEA 
(HORTENSIS) 


SPECIALISTS 


Twenty-five of the most modern varieties 
in strong one-year pot grown plants. 


We grow good Roses too ! 
Stamped addressed envelope for lists 
please. 
W. C. WICKS LTD. 
Mapperley Nurseries, Nottingham 
Grewers of good plants since 1880 


HORTICULTURAL ELECTRICS 
PLANT IRRADIATOR LAMPS 
GREENHOUSE HEATING 
SOIL WARMING 


“SEATHENE” HORTICULTURAL 
PLASTIC SHEETING 
For glasshouse insulation and 
frost protection of cold frames 
and outdoor crops. 
Write for details, advice, samples : 
SEAWAVE COMMUNICATIONS LTD. 
13 SOUTH MOLTON STREET, LONDON 
(Bend Street Tube Station) HYDe Park 0547 


TREE PAEONIES 
We have a fine —— of the best 
and tried varieties, and particularly 
recommend : 
Athiéte. Huge lilac purple, double 
Akuban Riu. Rare immense single white 
Fragrans maxima plena. Double light 
rose, scented 
Louise Mouchelet. Large very double 
light pink self 
ishiki Shima. Exquisite single coral pink 
All 25/- each 
Catalogus on request 
THE SANDHURST NURSERIES 
SANDHURST - CAMBERLEY SURREY 
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WALTER BLOM & SON 


LTD. (of Holland) 
Coombelands Nurseries, 
Leavesden, Watford, Herts. 


* 


Flower and Vegetable 
Seeds of Superior 
Strains 


Quality and Service 
Since 1870 


A copy of our Spring Catalogue will be 
sent on application 


WALTERC. SLOCOCK, Ltd. 


FOR OVER 160 YEARS 


RHODODENDRON 
SPECIALISTS 


AND PRODUCERS OF FIRST-QUALITY 


ORNAMENTAL TREES AND 
SHRUBS, FRUITS, ROSES, Etc. 


Please write for coples of our 
CATALOGUES 


“RHODOS and AZALEAS” and/or 
“TREES and SHRUBS” 


New 1957-58 issues now ready 


GOLDSWORTH NURSERY 
WOKING .. SURREY 


The 
Speaking 
Garden 


EDWARD HYAMS 


There is more to flowers, fruit and 
vegetables than their purely use- 
ful or decorative values. Each has 
aliving, often astonishing, history, 
generally entwined closely with 
that of man himself. Edward 
Hyams provides a wealth of fas- 
cinating information, lined with 
much speculation, on the ‘inhab- 
itants’ of the garden as he has 
observed them in his own widely 
varied experience. 

It is the catholic, enthusiastic 
and expert gardener who blends 
with the practised and polished 
writer in THE SPEAKING 
GARDEN -a book for all who 
love their plots of earth, whether 
big or small, and who follow, 
or would like to follow, country 
pursuits. 


Illustrated. 16s. net 


LONGMANS 
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OUTDOOR LABEL 


free. Cheque or P.O. 


18 H 


LABEL YOUR ROSES 
AND TREES with 


PERMATAB 


Write either side of a stiff 
white card which slides back 
into transparent holder. Seal 
with match for clear and lasting 
record. As shown on B.B.C. 
Television. 4/- per doz., post | 


THE 
COMPANY 
Arborists and On. Tree Surgeons 
79 Tower 
Weedham 
West Byfleet, 
Surray Hants 
(Byfleet 2739) (Tel. 3972)! 
Advise on, estimate for, and carry out all tree work 
THE 
C ome lance Shy 
FLOWER SCHOOL 
Full training in Floristry and Flower 
Decorating. Diploma and Certificate 
Courses. Short Courses, Evening Classes 
and Private Lessons in Flower Arrange- 
ment for the Home. 
29 Elm Tree Road, London, N.W.8 
CUNningham 8667 
Recognised by the Ministry of Education 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
Catalogue 
now available. Further increased to a total of 28 pages. 
varieties from America. For greenhouse, garden 
and exhibition. ae no less than six pages of 
cultural details, with superb step-by-step photographs, 
one page of ideas and suggestions for better flower 
arrangements, and three pages of interesting and useful 
gad for the Amateur, with the sew 


sundries and 
Wells Polythene Greenhouse 13 fi x 7 ft. (almost covers 
its cost in the first season). All sections include profuse 


envy Write for your copy now. The finest, | 
t and best entirely Chrysanthemum | enclosing Uivestoc 


catalogue produced in this country. Send for your 
copy 

Our Terms—Full Satisfaction or Full Refund. 
WELLS OF MERSTHAM Npecvatist Growers for 80 years 


28 The Nurseries, Merstham, Near Reahill. Surrey 


MIDACRES LTD.) 
Hill, London, N.W.7 sient SL, BURY ST. EDMUNDS, SUFFOLK. 


THESE SPLENDID 
GLOVES ARE IDEAL 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS! 


' important Announcement: 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS 
ALL ENQUIRIES TO 


ADA 
EVERITT 


STUART BOOTH MAN 


has specialised in 

ROCK GARDEN PLANTS 
for over twenty-five years. 
His illustrated catalogue gives 
cultural notes for each sort 
and guarantees to replace any 
that die within three months 
of planting. 

Please ask for a copy. 


NIGHTINGALE NURSERY, 
MAIDENHEAD ° 


FOR HOUSE PLANTS 

write to 
W.C. WICKS LTD. 
GROWERS 
NOTTINGHAM 


Enclose 6d. for growing instructions 
and list of over 50 varieties. 


Growers of good plants since 1880 


Craftaunen-made. 


LoGUB at PENCLNG (all types), Gates,| 17/11 178 
Arches, ete. 


ot 
RURAL 6tt. 29/3 
DAVIDS 
dosen Despateh 


(Dept. R) 15 Moreton Londen, 8.w.1 | 


( 


a2 84 B&B 


ALY 
| 
| 
| 
| 
‘ 
ideal for heightening walls, In 6-16. lengths 3 
& training pla Height Stakes 
| 
xvi 


GARDENMASTER 


Now with full Growers equipment! 


The fast-selling Gardenmaster is now a 
better-than-ever proposition for the commercial 
grower. Already it digs up to 12” deep, prepares a 
perfect seed bed, weeds, hoes and, with extra 
attachments, cuts grass and hedges. But now it’s 
working on A BIG COMMERCIAL SCALE. 
Simply by fitting additional hoes, cutting widths 
can be changed to 7’, 11’, 18” or 24”. Then there is 
a single wheel conversion set for use with the 
ridger and with static tools for close-crop 
cultivation. You can cut the cost of hoeing with 
this fastest, and most economical, idea that’s yet 
come up for successful commercial growing, so 
SEND FOR DETAILS TODAY! 


Post this coupon for leaflets on 
the Gardenmaster with growers equipment 


* to: Landmaster Ltd., 
Hucknall, Nottingham 


Made by LAND MASTER LTD., 
Marufacturers of cultivators using from 1 h.p. to 40 h.p. / 


(Export enquiries to 
13-15 Dartmouth Street, 
London, S.W.1) 


AMEMBEROF 
THE FIRTH 
CLEVELAND 


a 
GF.GE 
a 
\ 
; 
; 
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LET’S GROW 
ORCHIDS! 


In greenhouse or window you can 
easily grow Orchids. One amateur 
in one season sold over £300 of 
flowers out of a medium size 
Our tits ae greenh b 
yo Strong seedlings from 10/= each 
Orehid Flowering size plants from 20/= 
ing.” will MANSELL & HATCHER LTD. 


Gaus Dept. R.H., Cragg Wood Nurseries, 
RAWDON. LEEDS. Yorkshire 


TREE 


TREE 
SPECIALIST 


co. LTD 


BROCHURE ON REQUEST 


TEL: RUSTINGTON 


1679 SUSSEX 


PEAT 


‘ECLIPSE’ 
is 
SEDGE PEAT 


Write for our special booklet on how to 
use the different grades we supply— 
particularly for heavy clay or sandy soil. 


THE ECLIPSE PEAT CO., LTD. 


ASHCOTT, Near Bridgwater, SOMERSET 


ALLWOOD’S 
CARNATION 
FLOWERS 


direct from the la 
for all occasions. 


Cut Flower Dept. 
HAYWARDS HEATH 


Carnation Specialists Phone: Wivelsfield 232 | 


“SHAMROCK” BRAND 
TRUS 
MOSS 


Finest quality only. Sterile, weed 
and pest free. Genuine Sphagnum 
Moss origin with an idea! granulation 
and highest moisture absorption rate. 


Full detalls-leaflet and prices from 


IRISH PEAT MOSS (SALES) 
59 Park Street, Bristol, 1 


| Conservatories 


| Garden 
Dens... 


“RIVIERA” SCREENING 


is split dia. bamboo bound nearly close by galv'd 
wires in 10-yd, relie—49", 59% and 67" wide. 


IDEAL FOR TTT SIGHT 
INE XPENSIVE 
GREENHOUSE + OR !RON 
BLINDS, ETC. FENCES, ETC. 


Feneing and Gates. All types supplied and fixed. 
Oak Pale Panels, Wovenwood, Haze! and Osier 
Hurdles, Chestnut Fencing, Teak Gorden Furniture 


GERALD GILMER LTD. 


TEL.: 1640/1 LEWES EST. 1928 
And ot BISHOP'S WALTHAM. Tel.: 27! 


Dept. 34, Star Road, Hillin Heath, 
Uxbridge, Middx. ol. HAYes 0657 


ALPHA WOODCRAFT LTDO., 


—“CRAVEN” 
RESIDUAL HERBICIDES 


A WIDE RANGE OF FRUIT, 
VEGETABLE AND FLOWER 
CROPS CAN BE KEPT FREE 
FROM WEEDS. 


FULL DETAILS FROM:— 


w. J. CRAVEN & Co. LTD 


PHONE 2631-2 EVESHAM 


| | 
| | 
Write for Catalogue | available. 
= Please send for 
: 
= xviii 


Theres nothing to equal 


CUPRINOL 


WOOD PRESERVERS 


GREEN—CLEAR—DARK BROWN 
Prevent Jecay in timber. Prevent attack by Qa 
Woodworm. Stamp out Dry Rot. 

Can be polished or varnished and Green and 
; Clear can be painted over. Green Cuprinol must 
be used for timber in contact with growing plants 


For protection of exterior timber only. let | 
CUPRINOL DIP for Nurseries 

Supplied in 5 and 40 gallon drums. For preservation of 
seed and bulb boxes, stakes, canes and Dutch lights. 
CUPRINOL LTD., TERMINAL HOUSE, 
VICTORIA, LONDON, S.W.1. Phone: SLOane 9274 FOR OUTBUILDINGS GtassHouse 


os 2 
F@_ Christmas Gift 
| FOR THE GARDEN 


RUSTLESS, SECTIONAL GARDEN FRAMES 


Framework of cast aluminium 
in units which can be 
extended to any length in 
single or span (double) 

width. Supplied complete with clear 
glass, glazing clips and putty. 

FREE DELIVERY: ENGLAND AND WALES. 


SEND FOR FULL DETAILS TO THE 


Single frame 4ft. x 2ft. 

Single frame extension 4.14.0 

Span roof frame 4ft. x 5ft. 
£10.8.0 


Span roof frame extension MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. 


£7.16.6 
HORTIGULTURAL DEPARTMENT C., BRAINTREE, ESSEX. f 

é 
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THE GIFT PROBLEM SOLVED 


At Christmas nothing is more welcome 
to a garden-lover than a SHRUB 
TOKEN, the lucky recipients being 
able to select plants of their own choice 
from our comprehensive 60-page cata- 
logue (price 1/6). 

Attractive TOKENS to any value 
gladly supplied. 


Burkwood & Skipwith Ltd. 
The Shrub Specialises 


Park Road Nurseries, Kingston, Surrey 
Telephone: KIM 0296 


KETTERING LOAM 


As supplied for over 30 years to the 
Leading Horticulturists. Hand - Dug 
Yellow Fibrous from our own virgin 
fields. Also Bedfordshire Silver Sand 
and Noted Nottingham Marl. 
Quotations for any quantity, delivered 
by Rail or Road Transport to your door. 


KETTERING FUEL CO. LTD. 
2ia STATION RD., KETTERING, 
NORTHANTS 
Telephone: 3059 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


LONG-ESTABLISHED (1930) Small MAIL-ORDER 
BUSINESS in well-known, unique Horticultural 
Specialities; genuine profitable concern, expanding 
Home and Export Sales; many possibilities further 
development; good trade connections; simple to 
run; full inspection invited. Some mechanical know- 
ledge necessary. Living accommodation possibly 
arranged or 1-acre building site in lovely residential 
district available, but business can be run from any 
address. Owner would consider partnership arrange- 
ment of outright sale (about £3,000). Interview, 
principals only, near Exeter. Full particulars on 
request. 

Writeto H. L. S., “Pinecroft”, Rockbeare 

Hill, near Exeter. 


SUNNINGDALE NURSERIES 


one of the most beautiful and inzeresting 
in the country, are ready to supply your 
needs in Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Shrub 
Roses, Pzonies, Camellias, Hydrangeas, 
choice trees and shrubs. 
The Manual of Shrub Roses by G. S$. 
homas (price 3 - C.W.O.) 

- free price lists of 

Trees and Shruds, Climbers and Conifers 

Rhododendrons and Azalea’ 

Shrub Roses 

Special plants for ground cover and floral art 
and will be pleased toforward copies on request. 


Windlesham, Surrey. ‘Tel. Ascot 96 


STEAM STERILIZER & ACCESSORIES fer 
the Heme ion of John Innes 


Preparati 
SEED & POTTING composts 


Send for brochure to:— 
THE HORTAID COMPANY, Kegworth, By Derby 


CYCLAMEN and 
CINERARIA thrive on 


SANGRAL 
TEN-DAY 
FERTILISER 

Judge by results. Try it on 

some plants .. . and see the 

difference. 


Made famous by Success 
and Recommendation 


CHOICE OF THE EXPERT 


PORTABLE PARAFFIN GREENHOUSE HEATERS 


All » Fitted with Gal- 

ator a mp; 

Galv. Stand. Fit- 

ted with 34 pint arge Stand: 
ulice Lamp, 

3,500 B.T.U. per £10.10.0 

hour. Carr. Paid, Carton 
£9.16.0 
30-page catalogue free 


Forest Road, Fishponds, 
Tel. No. 65-4016 SRISTOL 


P. BRYAN 


GARDEN SHED 


7 ft. long = 5 ft. wide. 


Cash £15. 19.0 or 64/- 


Deposit and 12 monthly payments of 24/3 


“VALE” “Ant” 
GARAGE 


12 ft. long x 8 ft. wide. 


Cash £30. 10. 0 or 


£6. 2. 0 deposit and 12 monthly payments of 46/4, 
Prompt Despatch. Send for Free Lists. 
Also Greenhouses, Fencing and Ladders. 
VALE COUNTRY PRODUCTS 


(Dept. R), Wantage, 
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Gardener’ s Christmas 


If you can cast your mind back to your-first show of annuals, 
or your first good tools, you'll have someiidea of the pleasure that 
the gifts below can give your not-too-expert friends. But many 
of your friends are experts? Then rely.on the Stores’ excellent 
gardening department to supply the best-of what, will please 
them most 


Easi-knec! 
takes the back-ache out of 
gardening. Light enough to 
carry easily, and strong 
enough to guarantee 

years of wear and teag, 
Reversed, it makes a handy 
stool or table 

Stool without raisers 


illustrated) Gardening gloves 
Stool with raisers : iex’ 
All hide, ladies ia}- 
Sponge rubber 8/6 hide, men’s 
, i hide, lined, men’s 18/~ 
Carriage (passenger _ ede, clastic wrists, 
train) 4/6 jes’ 7/6 


—~a Wilkinson product. Quts 


Hhower stems ia 
i handed operation. 
“Beautipots’-coloured &- Packed in a Christm 's box 
inch bowls ready planted Post and packing 1/- 
for profusion of bins m Knifeeut pruner f 

with single or double givesa complete, ae 
Tulips, Narcisi, Daffo- continuous clean cut 
Blue. Crocus or —no bruised edges, no 

Post and packing 2/6 resisting blades, 50/= : 
Post and packing 1/6 i 


For non-gardeners— bowls containing ready planted 
bulbs in prepared fibre 4/5 and -¢f/gy (post and 


packing 


1/9). Cactus gardens in delightful bowls 


ya/6 to 5 gns. Cacti can be delivered 
our van area 


only within 


Army Navy 
Stores.” 
EVERYTHING FOR EVERYONE 


VICTORIA STREET SW! VICTORIAI23@ DAY AND NIGHT 
5 minutes’ walk from Victoria Station 
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Hardy Plants 
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HERBACEOUS PLANTS ae 
ALPINES 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
BIENNIALS 


AQUATIC and BOG PLANTS 


A wide selection of Hardy Perennial Plants is detailed in our 32-page descriptive 
catalogue, which will gladly be forwarded on request. This catalogue also 
4 embraces many interesting collections of plants suitable for various purposes— . 

ra special feature being our ‘‘Cotswold’’ Herbaceous Border, planned for an area a 
of 125 square feet. i 
The plan and keyed list show how a border can be planted to cover a full season 
of flower, embracing some of the finest yet moderately priced varieties. 


Write now for a copy of this interesting list 


erer, Sons & Crisp 
ORAL MIL 
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